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Great Injustice in 
Low Pay for 
Farmers’ Work— 


Other Labor Too High 


UITE a number of people are now 

resting on their oars and waiting 
for somebody to hand them their 
share of the good things when the 
much-advertised “redistribution of 
wealth” comes off. Others are keep- 
ing right at work and not getting ex- 
cited. They count on Uncle Sam to do 
the right thing by them and they will 
be glad to help spend the money 
when it does come. If people 
thought too much about the in- 
equalities in this world they 
would have pretty good reason 
to be discontented. Many labor 
day after day, almost blindly— 
without seeming to make any 
headway, while they keep hear- 
ing of others who are living in 
clover. The Pathfinder is not 
expecting all the inequalities 
and injustices in the world to be 
wiped out very soon, and we be- 
lieve it is a sound principle to 
go right on working, to the best 
of our ability, even if the mil- 
lennium is not just around the 
corner. J. H. Auvil, treasurer of 
Chelan county, Washington, 
writes us saying: “For nearly 40 
vears I have been reading the 
Pathfinder. I wish especially to 
commend the work you have 
been doing for the past several 
years in calling attention to the 
fact that farmers do not get their 
share of the national income. All 
you have said is true, but you 
have not told all the truth. There 
is One point that has not been 
sufficiently stressed, and this, in 
my opinion, is the crux of the 
whole depressing situation—the 
inequality of pay per hour’s 
labor. For instance, for labor 
hired on my ranch I pay 25 
cents an hour, for a 10-hour day. 
[ work longer hours and re- 
ceive less pay myself. But, just 
is soon as products from my 
ranch arrive at the warehouse 
they are handled by labor which is 
paid 40 cents an hour. And as soon 
as they are loaded on the car they 
are handled by labor costing 45 cents 
an hour. In no case from the time my 
product leaves my hands until it is 
consumed is it handled by labor any 
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The Pathfinder, for the first time anywhere, shows why 
the farmer pays and pays and pays, and still cannot buy 
The farmer himself can buy 
only 20 cents worth of products for an hour’s work. 
The farm laborer is better off, for he can buy 25 cents 
The workers in the processing lines get twice as 
The workers in 


the products of industry. 


worth. 

much as the farmer—that is, 40 cents. 

the distribution business average 50 cents and the union 
workers who top the scale average 75 cents. 





more skilled than my own—yet it is 
my cheap labor that pays all the 
higher priced labor for handling and 
delivering. Since agriculture is the 
foundation upon which our social 
order is built, it would seem that the 
conditions of living in agriculture 
should be the standard for those who 
get their living indirectly from agri- 
culture. Turn some of your editorial 
hounds loose on this trail, Mr. Path- 
finder, and see if it leads to anything.” 

We've done it—and the result is the 
accompanying diagram, which shows 
in a graphic way the small size of the 
farmer’s work dollar, in comparison 
with the dollars which the farm lab- 





e Seals. 


orers, the processors and the dis- 
tributors get—along with the work 
dollar as. translated into the average 
labor union wage scale which tops 
them all. This comparison has never 





(Continued on page 15) 







Present Day Wages 
1O Times as High— 
Food 5 Times as High 
as in Ancient Rome 


HE ancients paid very little atten- 

tion to economics and it is diffi- 
cult for us moderns to find exact rec- 
ords as to the cost of common articles 
centuries ago. <A _ very interesting 
record of prices and wages in the 
vear 301 A. D., in Rome, has been 
brought to light. The law of supply 
and demand was unknown in those 
days, and it was generally sup- 
posed that a ruler could lay 
down rates for all commodities 
and that these rates would be 
adhered to as a matter of course. 
The city dwellers in the year 301 
were complaining against the in- 
creasing cost of living, and the 
Emperor Diocletian laid down a 
schedule of legal prices. This 
action was intended to prevent 
the farmers from raising the 
prices of foodstuffs. Here are 
some of the prices which were 
thus “pegged”—as they call it 
now: Wheat was 32 cents a 
bushel which is just about 
where it was at the low point 





of the present depression, in 
1933. Rye was 45 cents. Corn 
of course was unknown then. 


Oats were commonly grown and 
they were pegged at 22 cents. 
Beans were 45 cents a_ bushel 
and dried peas 74 cents. Salt 
was very expensive—74 cents a 
pound. Sugar was unknown. 
Honey was used for sweetening 
and this was 30 cents a quart. 
Mineral oil was also unknown. 
Olive oil was mainly used for 
lighting, etc., and this was the 
same price as honey—30 cents 
a quart. Pork was seven cents 
a pound and ham 12 cents. Beef 
was only five cents. Lamb was 
the same as pork—seven cents. 
Milk—mostly from sheep—was 
six cents a quart. Butter was 10 
cents a pound and cheese seven 
cents. Fresh fish rated the same 
as pork and lamb—seven cents 
a pound. Eggs were six cents a dozen. 
Apples were small—five for a cent. 
Cucumbers were the same price. Figs 
were cheaper by count—12 for a cent. 
A bunch of asparagus cost three cents. 










(Continued on page 21) 














NEW TAXES START FIGHT 

In his now famous “share-the- 
wealth” tax message to Congress Pres- 
ident Roosevelt proposed that the 
present flat 13% per cent tax on cor- 
poration incomes be replaced with a 
graduated levy ranging from 10% to 
16% per cent, according to the size 
of the income. There has been wide- 
spread opposition to this hike in the 
corporation income tax as well as to 
the increases in inheritance and gift 
levies. Organized charities and social 
workers of the country have joined in 
that fight and Congress has been 
flooded with “considerable propagan- 
da” in favor of including in new 
bill a proposal to exempt from fed- 
eral taxation gifts made by corpora- 
tions to charity up to five per cent of 
their net earnings. Asked at his semi- 
weekly press conference what his at- 
titude was toward this proposal Pres- 
ident Roosevelt made it known that he 
disapproved such gifts. It is his con- 
tention that in making contributions 
to charity corporations, in effect, buy 
public good-will at the expense of 
their stockholders. He feels the stock- 
holders, after they receive their divi- 
dends, should decide what they want 
to do with their money. This ex- 
pression of opinion brought the Presi- 
dent into a heated controvery with 
the heads of social and charitable 
groups. They claim contributions by 
corporations now constitute $20,000,- 
000 or 25 per cent of all funds receiv- 
ed by community chests, and they fear 
failure to exempt these gifts from tax- 
ation might result in a serious curtail- 
ment of their funds. 

Under the present law only individ- 
uals may deduct gifts made to charity 
from their income tax returns. But 
amendments have been proposed in 
both the House and Senate to permit 
corporations to do likewise. Chair- 
man Doughton, of the House Ways and 
Means Committee which drafted the 
tentative bill, insisted all proposals 
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This map of the United States shows the AAA rental and benefit payments to farmers 
through April 30, 1935. The figures in the different states indicate the millions of 
dollars in round numbers each state shared in the distribution. As plainly shown 
Nevada got the least, and the New England States, New York and West Virginia only a 
little bit more. The big share of the payments went to farmers in lowa, Kansas and Texas, 
with the latéer getting the most millions, but it must be remembered Texas is a big state. 


were given consideration by his com- 
mittee, including the exemption of 
corporation charity gifts, but despite 
that and the propaganda in favor of 
the proposal the committee didn’t put 
it in the rough draft. Although 
the committee’s bill was still in the 
tentative stage and the rates previ- 
ously made public may be consider- 
ably changed before the final draft, 
the committee finally agreed on a ten- 
tative tax schedule in which the in- 
heritance levy would range from four 
to 75 per cent of inheritances as fol- 
lows. 

Amount Rate Tax 


Up to $50,000 exempt 
$50,000 to $60,000 .04 $400 
60,000 to 70,000 08 1,200 
70,000 to 80,000 .12 2,400 © 
80,000 to 100,000 =.16 5,600 
100,000 to 150,000 ~=—.20 15,600 
150,000 to 200,000 24 27,600 
300,000 to 500,000 § .32 119,000 
500,000 to 750,000 = .36 209,000 
750,000 to 1,000,000 = -.40 309,000 
1,000,000 to 1,500,000 = .44 529,600 
4,000,000 to 5,000,000 .60 2,449,600 
8,000,000 to 10,000,000 -72 5,889,600 
Over $10,000,000 er” icesaaies 
Exemption on inheritances up to 


$50,000 would be granted only to close 
kin, however, meaning widows, chil- 
dren, grandchildren, brothers and sis- 
ters. “Strangers of blood” (friends) 
would only be allowed a $10,000 ex- 
emption. In the case of gifts, the com- 
mittee proposed to 'evy gift taxes 
amounting to three-fourths of the in- 
heritance levies. This would give 
close kin an exemption of $58,000, but 
from that figure taxes on gifts would 
range from three up to 57 per cent on 
all over $10,000,000, starting with a 
tax of $300 on a gift of $60,000, and 
going to almost $4,500,000 on a gift of 
$10,000,000. While the committee dis- 
regarded the President’s recommenda- 
tions for intercorporation dividend 
taxes, it agreed upon a steeply grad- 
ed excess profits tax spreading from 
a five per cent assessment against 
eight and 12 corporation profits to 20 
per cent on profits in excess of 25 per 
cent. And featuring the rough draft 





were surtaxes starting at 54 per cen! 
on individual incomes over $150,000 
The new graduated corporation in 
come levies range from 13% to 14), 
per cent. The committee estimates 
these taxes, if enacted, will raise 
around $200,000,000 to $250,000,000. 
———___-. 


AAA TAXES PAID BENEFITS 

As suits against the Agricultural Ad 
justment Administration’s processin;: 
taxes grew to the total of nearly 500 
the New Deal prepared to push for 
ward its farm program, broadened by 
the AAA amendments recently enacted 
by Congress, despite the impending 
Supreme Court decision. In the mean- 
time AAA officials were busy laying 
plans for defense of the processing 
taxes, the heart of the whole farm pro- 
gram and the benefits of which no one 
denies. It is the processing taxes 
which enable the AAA to pay rental 
and benefits to farmers for cooperat- 
ing in crop control. A report by the 
AAA covering the 11 months from 
July 1, 1934, to June 1, 1935, shows 
the expenditures of that agency wer: 
$767,195,300 from funds available of 
over $918,045,135. Of this total ex- 
penditure nearly $535,547,700 was i: 
cash rental and benefit payments to 
farmers. Removal and conservation 
of surplus operations during that pe 
riod cost $10,043,550 and drought re- 
lief and food conservation operations 
took $145,595,765. Processing taxes 
collected during that period amounted 
to nearly $500,000,000. The adminis- 
trative cost in Washington was report- 
ed at $14,790,690 while that in the field 
was $19,610,960. The accompanying 
map shows the relative distribution 
of the rental and benefit payments in 
the various states up to April 30. 

Nation-wide strikes against the pro- 
cessing taxes have cut the govern- 
ment’s collections of these levies ap- 
proximately 50 per cent, the Treasury 
Department has revealed. Apparent- 
ly administration leaders are power- 
less to stop this growing tax strike. 
However, if the Supreme Court should 
deal the same trick to AAA that it did 
to NRA the huge work-relief fund may 
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be tapped to meet contract payments 
to farmers in the government’s crop 
control program, This power to dip 
into the relief fund was provided 
under the George amendment to the 
work-relief bill, Under present con- 
tract agreements with farmers the 
government is committed to pay an 
additional $700,000,000. By the time 
the final Supreme Court word is hand- 
ed down on the AAA wheat farmers of 
the nation will be under a new four 
year contract to control acreage. Corn 
and hog producers will be under simi- 
lar contract. New Deal efforts to 
close the door to future suits on the 
processing tax were partially blocked 
by a Senate amendment to permit suits 
wherever processors can show they 
have not been able to pass along the 
tax to consumers or back to the farm- 
er. And in the future processors will 
have to throw open their books for 
inspection when they seek recoyery of 
processing taxes. AAA Administrator 
Chester C. Davis says Congress has 
enacted “all precautionary steps to 
meet questions on delegation of legis- 
lative authority.” But as has often 
been said, the Supreme Court is un- 
predictable. 
—_—_—_—— oe 


CONSTITUTION AN ISSUE IN ’36 

Republican party chiefs who have 
been searching so frantically during 
the past two years for issues for the 
1936 presidential campaign believe 
they have finally found one. It is a 
potent one and promises to make the 
coming campaign one which involves 
truly important principles of democ- 
racy rather than the usual fight over 
purely political differences. When 
the candidates and their orators final- 
ly mount their rostrums we will prob- 
ably hear much national and consti- 
tutional history; Americanism will be- 
come a much-used word, and un- 
doubtedly those wise old men who 
formed our nation will be frequently 
quoted to support the issues of both 
parties. Leading Republicans are de- 
manding that the Constitution of the 
United States be a leading issue. If 
the Democrats stand for amendments 
to that document which will make 
ousted New Deal legislation constitu- 
tional, the Republicans will line up to 
defend it and keep it as it is. It is an 
old issue, but time has taken away 
none of its national importance since 
it was first brought under discussion 
150 years ago. 

This issue was actually shoved on 
the Republicans by the forces now in 
power. After the Schechter poultry 
case decision brought the issue into 
prominence, President Roosevelt pick- 
ed it up and laid it carefully in the 
laps of his opponents when he declar- 
ed that the NRA decision took us “back 
to the horse-and-buggy days.” That 
was what really sounded the politi- 
cal battle cry—‘“Save the Constitu- 
tion,” voiced at the “Grass Roots” 
conference. 

Republican presidential aspirants 
and others have been quick to take 
their cue and are now taking forceful 
Stands as defenders of the Constitu- 
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That “old family umbrella,” the Constitu- 
tion, may be old-fashioned but it’s better 
than nothing. 


tion. Rep. Hamilton Fish, of New 
York, frequently mentioned as a pos- 
sible Republican candidate and one of 
the bitterest foes of the present ad- 
ministration, said on the floor of the 
House that “the main issue of the 1936 
campaign will be restoration of con- 
stitutional government in the United 
States and substitution of government 
by law for government by one man.” 
Senator Vandenberg, of Michigan, an- 
other Republican possibility, told the 
American people in a address that any 
fundamental revision of the Constitu- 
tion would send the United States “to 
join the rest of the world in the ashes 
of democracy.” He also said the Con- 
stitution is the only safeguard of the 
people’s right to govern themselves, 
but added that if the New Deal laws 
are to persist the Constitution must be 
annulled or amended. Senator Borah, 
Republican of Idaho, is one of the 
Constitution’s strongest defenders. 
Over in the Democratic camp things 
are also taking shape. A. Mitchell 
Palmer, attorney general under Wilson 
and still a leading Democrat, has come 
out flatly in favor of a constitutional 
change. He said the people should 
not be governed by a “dead hand,” but 
that the Constitution should be revis- 
ed to meet the demands of new 
growth. Claude C. Bowers, outspoken 





3 
Democrat and ambassador to Spain, 
calls on Thomas Jefferson to justify 
the apparent Democratic stand for 
constitutional revision. He says the 
author of our great document would 
not have allowed its set form to have 
stood in the way of what he thought 
was better government. He goes on to 
point out that it was Jefferson who 
presented the first amendments. There 
is not much doubt as to the President’s 
present stand. With the Supreme Court 
bowling over his institutions the nat- 


ural reaction would be for amend- 
ment. His “horse-and-buggy” state- 


ment seems to confirm this stand, and 
his message to a member of the Ways 
and Means Committee, as brought out 
by Rep. Snell, not to let “doubt as to 
constitutionality, however reasonable, 
block suggested legislation” indicates 
that he does not intend to change. 

As the Institution which has really 
done the damage to New Deal legis- 
lation through its enforcement of the 
Constitution, the Supreme Court is 
coming in for its share of criticism and 
praise. There are even moves afoot 
to shear it of some of its power. Sen- 
ator Norris, of Nebraska, who is a Re- 
publican with Democratic ideas, be- 
lieves that no Congressional act should 
be killed by less than a two-thirds 
majority vote of the court. Rep. Sab- 
ath, Democrat from Illinois, says the 
decisions of the justices are influenc- 
ed by their past experiences as cor- 
poration lawyers, and there are many 
others who have stones to throw. 

In the meantime the public is taking 
an interest in the Constitution ques- 
tion which indicates it may be vitally 
important to one of the two parties as 
a vote-getter. Libraries and book 
stores show an ever increasing de- 
mand for books pertaining to the Con- 
stitution. Even if there are no other 
results the issue may have an educa- 
tional value. So far there have been 
21 changes in the Constitution as em- 
bodied in the 21 amendments. And it 
would not destroy that great docu- 
ment or even weaken it to add a few 
more. 
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FOREIGN 


YUGOSLAVIA 


Premier Milan Stoyadinovitch told 
the Yugoslav Senate Beograd was 
strongly opposed to a restoration of 
the Hapsburgs in Austria or Hungary, 
and had received assurances from the 
Austrian government that such would 
not happen, 





NORWAY 


Leon Trotsky, former Russian Bol- 
shevist leader, now in Norway for his 
health, predicted an Italo-Ethiopian 
war would start another World war, 
just as the Balkan war did in 1912. 
Such a conflict now would serve to 
line the powers into opposing coali- 
tions and prepare the way for a repe- 
tition of that major catastrophe. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


After 11 days of terror police ac- 
tivity in Belfast brought in 150 per- 
sons suspected of having taken part 
in the riots which followed the cele- 
bration of Orangemen’s Day. 

As the religious strife gave signs of 
continuing to spread through the Irish 
Free State Minister of Finance John 
McIntee told the Senate the govern- 
ment may ask for special powers to 
curb the riots. 


FRENCH INDO-CHINA 


The discovery of an authentic race 
of pygmies was reported by French 
scientists in Hanoi, A tiny man and 
his woman were brought to Hue after 
a man of their tribe was accidentally 
seen and an exhaustive search made 
high in the mountains of Quang Binh. 


NETHERLANDS EAST INDIES 

After completing an aerial map sur- 
vey of the islands, S. M. Burney, offi- 
cial of an aerial photographic firm, 
revealed “more than 400 military air- 
planes are based in the East Indies.” 
Described as being of the most mod- 
ern fighting type, he classed the Dutch 
air force as “one of the best equipped 
air forces in the Far East.” 


DENMARK 


Seeking better prices for the fruit of 
their labor and relief from their debts, 
50,000 farmers demonstrated for four 
hours in front of the royal palace in 
Kobenhavn. Both King Christian and 
Premier Theodor Stauning received 
deputations and promised aid. 


MEXICO 


President Lazaro Cardenas moved 
swiftly to suppress two simultaneous 
revolts against the state governments 
of Tabasco and Tamaulipas where fol- 
lowers of former President Plutarco 
Elias Calles held sway. After the Pres- 
ident had issued orders 12,000 red- 
shirted followers of Tomas Garrido 
Canabal, deposed former secretary of 
agriculture and dictator of Tabasco, 
turned in their arms to the govern- 
ment. Feeling still ran high in the 
state with the red shirts on one side 
and the students who fostered the re- 





volt, after eight of their number had 
been killed in a clash, on the other. 
The Tamaulipas revolt centered in 
Matamoras which is across the border 
from Brownsville, Tex., and Cuidad 


Victoria. A peasant army of 20,000 
marched to the capital and demanded 
the resignation of the governor, 1,000 
of them remaining on guard until 
given assurances by the federal gov- 
ernment their demands would be met. 

United States Ambassador Josephus 
Daniels told the delegates to the Inter- 
national Lions convention in Mexico, 
D. F., a policy of the “good neighbor” 
has replaced mistrust and suspicion of 
a by-gone day among the nations of 
the Americas. 

POLAND 

Warszawa was stirred up over re- 
ports of a Polish victim of the Ger- 
man Nazi campaign against the Jews. 
A Polish manicurist was reported seiz- 
ed in a barbershop in Beuthen, Ger- 
many, her head shaved and tar smear- 
ed over her as she was dragged 
through the streets because she was 
engaged to marry a Jew. A placard 
was put on her: “I prostituted myself 
with a Jew.” 


GREAT BRITAIN 


For the third straight time Britain 
won the coveted Davis cup which the 
United States lost to France in 1927 
and hasn’t regained since. After de- 
feating the two outstanding German 
contestants in the inter-zone final, the 
Americans withered before the attack 
of the British net stars, sustaining the 
most humiliating defeat in 24 years. 
Fred Perry in downing Wilmer Alli- 
son, and Bunny Austin’s win over Don 
Budge gave Britain a clean sweep of 
all five matches. 


GERMANY 


Following a hurried conference of 
Nazi leaders with Adolf Hitler in his 
mountain retreat in Bavaria, the gov- 
ernment ordered its campaign against 
the Catholics and Jews be “soft-pedal- 
ed.” This followed the dissolution of 
the Stahlhelm, a war veterans’ organi- 
zation which was primarily respon- 
sible for the Nazis gaining power in 
1933, and the breaking up of various 





—Washington News 


Germany is under new management—but 
it’s the same idea as the Kaiser’s—“Me 
and God” with “God” crossed out. 


The Pathfinde, 


Catholic groups, notably the Yout 
organization. The less violent polic 
was urged upon the Reichsfuehrer } 
Dr. Hjalmar Schacht, president of th 
Reichsbank, and Joachim von Ribbe: 
trop, Ambassador extraordinary, o 
account of the violent reaction abroa 
to the drastic campaign. Anti-Ge: 
man feeling in Britain and the United 
States was cited, as well as a genera! 
anti-Nazi attitude in the world a 
large which it was feared will affect 
attendance at the Olympics in 193¢ 
Despite this official attitude much 
persecution continued throughout th: 
provinces. 
RUSSIA 

The seventh Communist Interna 
tional Congress in session in Moskvy: 
directed its crusading guns agains! 
fascism instead of in the interests of 
world revolution. To carry on th 
fight the Communists will ally them- 
selves with the more moderate capi 
talistic countries which they formerly 
denounced so bitterly. Orders at th: 
same time were issued to Communis! 
parties in these nations to extend thei 
power over the labor unions by bor 
ing from within and to seize the op 
portunity presented by strikes of lab 
orers and farmers. Earl Browder 
general secretary of the United States 


aggregation, told the delegates th: 
party has tripled since 1930. 
ITALY 


With a violent explosion the Bick- 
ford-Smith munitions factory at Taino 
blew up, killing at least 50 and injur- 
ing several score. 

Premier Mussolini’s two sons, Vit- 
torio and Bruno, were promoted in 
Italy’s air corps and will shortly leave 
for Africa. The former and elder was 
made a flying officer and the latter a 
sergeant pilot. 

Iialy recaptured the world’s sea- 
plane non-stop distance record which 
she had held for a year by the flight 
of Mario Stoppani, a civilian and two 
companions. They flew a distance of 
3,086 miles from Montfalcone to Ber- 
bera, British Somaliland. 


CHINA 
According to the estimate of the Na- 
tional Government Famine Relief 


Commission, the first official statement 
on the subject, 10,000,000 persons have 
been made homeless and property 
worth $190,000,000 destroyed by the 
flood in the Yangtze Valley. No at- 
tempt has been made to estimate the 
number of persons drowned. 

Japan’s readiness to declare war 
against China was shown in the au- 
thoritative statement of the official 
spokesman of the Japanese Embassy 
in Nanking. He said, “Gen. Chiang 
Kai-shek (the Chinese dictator) has 
two months in which to make up his 
mind.” In that time he must “openly 
and actively become friendly to Ja- 
pan or be prepared to fight us.” Gen- 
eral Chiang let it be known after this 
statement was released he would not 
be leaving Szechwan Province where 
he is fighting Communists until after 
the Japanese time limit has expired. 
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African Crisis Laid 
at Feet of League 


This Italo-Ethiopian dispute has 
reached the stage where the best tal- 
ents in diplomatic maneuvering are 
being exercised on all sides. At pres- 
ent Geneva is the hub of this activity 
with a League of Nations Council 
meeting a center of interest. All of 
this happened just as things began to 
look the blackest. Emperor Haile 
Selassie I had called his strong-armed 
men to arms and I] Duce had contin- 
ued to inflame the flag-waving spirit 
of the Italians. Then along came word 
of Italy’s willingness to try concilia- 
tion methods once more and the an- 
nouncement from Geneva of the pend- 
ing parley there. 

The news given out in the Swiss 
international capital was to the effect 
that Italy was willing to accept the 
appointment of a fifth arbitrator to the 
Conciliation Commission which broke 
down at Scheveningen, the Nether- 
lands, over the injection of frontier 
questions into the discussion. This 
telegram arrived at the same time as a 
message from Addis Ababa demand- 
ing urgent convocation of the league 
council. Both charged the other was 
responsible for the present state of 
affairs in East Africa. 

The Italian telegram was undoubt- 
edly a shrewd diplomatic move. In 
the first place since the idea of a fifth 
arbitrator had been spurned by Roma 
some time before, it seems likely this 
sudden change of front was occasion- 
ed by the desire to avert a more immi- 
nent danger. This very patently was 
the threatened Council meeting, and 
while Italy has maintained a _ bold 
front and said she would take no or- 
ders from Geneva yet she appears to 
hesitate to tempt fate. As_ pro- 
vided in the league resolution which 
set up the Conciliation commission if 
that body failed to reach an agree- 
ment within a certain time the league 
Council was to convene and deal with 
the matter itself. Italy’s message ar- 
rived a matter of hours before this 
time limit expired. Unfortunately, for 
Il Duce, although his agreeing to re- 
sume conciliation automatically voids 
the necessity for a Council meeting, 
the powers-that-be have decided to 
gather anyway. Mussolini had hoped 
that step would keep the delegates 
away from Geneva. But in spite of 
that the resumption of the Concilia- 
lion parley will help to kill time until 
the rainy season in Ethiopia is over. 
It is impossible for a European army 
to move under the wet conditions of 
the African empire and with both na- 
tions whipping their subjects to a 
fever pitch there was danger of an 
imminent outbreak. This Il Duce 
wanted to avoid. 

Meanwhile, in Italy a giant demon- 
stration was held in Roma in the 


Colonna and Venezia Squares when 
100,000 Fascists met to cheer Musso- 
lini’s African program and to shout, 
“Ethiopia for us.” The Fascist Secre- 
tary for Roma Orazio Orazi told the 


multitude Italy would “be ready for 
war against blacks and yellows, and, 
if necessary, blondes,” and was given 
a frenzied cheering for his pains. The 
nations referred to here are presumed 
to be Ethiopia, Japan and England, all 
of which have opposed Italy’s plans 
for conquest. Soldiers continued to 
be mobilized, but as a result of the 
government’s lowering the gold cover- 
age of its currency government bonds 
fell off sharply. Stocks on the other 
hand rose buoyantly. The Vatican, 
through its official paper, expressed its 
wish to maintain a neutral attitude in 
the dispute. 

Italy’s reply to the summoning no- 
tice of the Council meeting was re- 
ceived in Geneva. Roma made it clear 
she would attend the meeting, but 
would quit if certain phases of the 
Italo-Ethiopian crisis are discussed. 
Britain, on the other hand, with the 
tentative backing of France has de- 
manded all angles of the affair be put 
under the microscope. 

In the House of Commons Sir Sam- 
uel Hoare, foreign secretary, announc- 
ed Britain had decided to forbid the 
export of arms or munitions to either 
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Mussolini says “peace is possible”—but 
what he means is a piece of Africa. 


party, but this condition will exist 
only until after the league Council 
meeting. At that time the whole ques- 
tion of arms shipments will be taken 
up by the British government. AI- 
though this action prevented giving 
any aid to Ethiopia, the sympathies of 
the country were definitely on the 
side of the African state. As for Italy 
most of Britain held no ill-will toward 
the country itself, but did vent its 
spleen on Mussolini as the man solely 
responsible for the crisis. Much pres- 
sure was brought to bear on the Brit- 
ish government, not only from domes- 
tic sources, but also from abroad, to 
close the Suez Canal to Italian vessels 
which would put an immediate stop 
to the conflict as the base of opera- 
tions would then be cut off from the 
homeland supplies. 

Ethiopia sent word to Geneva of 
her willingness to resume arbitration 
proceedings with Italy, and at the 
same time lined herself up with Brit- 





5 
ain in denying one power (Italy) had 
the right to limit the topics to be dis- 
cussed by the arbitrators. 

At almost this same moment a clash 
between the Italian and Ethiopian 
forces was taking place in the far 
northwestern part of the country. Ac- 
cording to reports in Addis Ababa the 
Italian force penetrated what the Ethi- 
opian commander contended was his 
country’s territory. In the ensuing 
battle 40 Italians and 20 Ethiopians 
were killed—the victory decisively 
going to the Africans. 

Foreign Minister Rickard Sandler 
announced Sweden will permit the 
shipment of arms to Ethiopia, and 
another move in favor of Ethiopia 
was the injection of Mahatma Gandhi 
into the affair. From his retreat at 
Wardha he issued an appeal for the 
organization of an Indian Red Cross 
contingent to serve in the event of 
war. He also sought to unite the 350,- 
000,000 people of India behind Ethi- 
opia because of the resentment felt 
over Mussolini’s outbursts against the 
colored people of the African empire. 








In line with a move to curb the rap- 
idly rising divorce rate an example 
was made of a man in Piatigorsk, Rus- 
sia, who admitted marrying and di- 
vorcing four women since 1926 and is 
suspected of being husband to many 
more. He went on trial charged with 
violation of the bigamy law. 

A complete subterranean city was 
discovered by workmen under the 
present city of Wien, Austria. Reach- 
ing a depth of 120 feet below the city 
the underground vaults and passage- 
ways which were used by the popu- 
lace as a place to hide in case of inva- 
sion are thought to date from the 11th 
century. 

Six men were killed when a liner of 
the Royal Dutch Airlines was wrecked 
in attempting a forced landing at the 
airfield near Amsterdam, Netherlands. 
Twelve others were rescued from the 
flaming pyre. 

Battling for 12 years, married wom- 
en won the right to be employed as 
teachers and doctors by the London 
County Council. 

For the first time in many years the 
Croatian banner, formerly banned by 
the Yugoslav government, was on dis- 
play in the Croat capital, Zagreb, in 
honor of the 56th birthday of the 
Croat leader, Dr. Vladimir Matchek. 

Ruins of a city older than Mohen- 
jodaro which was built around 3300 
B. C. have been discovered by a schol- 
ar beside the bed of the old Indus riv- 
er in Khairpur State, India. 

Siam’s new divorce laws were made 
public in Bangkok and permit infi- 
delity of husbands but not of wives 
as grounds for divorce. 

The aborigines of Australia, a race 
of blacks, are rapidly dying out due to 
the ravages of white men’s diseases 
and vices. Now only 54,800 survive, 
a drop of 10 per cent over the figure 
for 1933. 








CURRENT 
EVENTS 


WASHINGTON 


Surgeon General Hugh S. Cum- 
ming, chief of the Public Health Serv- 
ice, denies the Virginia infantile pa- 
ralysis epidemic. has reached the point 
where boys should be discouraged 
from attending the Boy Scout jam- 
boree in the capital in August. 

District of Columbia’s newly impos- 
ed and drastic drivers’ responsibility 
auto law goes into effect. 

President Roosevelt, the nation’s 
number 1 stamp collector, is an active 
participant in the Golden Jubilee Con- 
vention of the American Philatelic 
Society at the National Museum in 
Washington during the month of Aug- 
ust. He personally selected seven 
of his albums to be displayed. 

The President’s guest on a week-end 
cruise down the Potomac recently was 
Comptroller General J. Raymond Mc- 
Carl, who has blocked and delayed 
more than one New Deal project by 
squabbles with cabinet officers over 
federal expenditures. 

In reply to the Senate silver bloc’s 
agitation for the buying of more silver 
President Roosevelt says “public in- 
terest” will dictate administration of 
the Silver Purchase Act. 


GENERAL 


Chicago experiences wave of coun- 
terfeiting with Secret Service opera- 
tives smashing rings in that district 
in the past six months said to be en- 
joying a $2,000,000 business. 

Los Angeles county, Cal., Emergency 
Relief Administration votes free medi- 
cal, dental and pharmaceutical care of 
its 400,000 unemployed. 

Gov. Lehman, of New York, formal- 
ly opens the new state-owned spa, at 
Saratoga Springs. 

Rioting Communists in New York 
rip the German flag from the German 
liner Bremen and hur! it into the Hud- 
son river. Germany Officially protested. 

Securities offered to the investing 
public during the first half of this 
year were nearly double those for the 
same period last year. 


GOVERNMENT 


Federal Communications Commis- 
sion warns all employees connected 
with the investigation of the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Company to 
decline to accept any favors or gifts 
from company oflicials or employees. 

Secretary Morgenthau releases fig- 
ures showing how the Treasury has 
managed the increasing public debt 
and, by refunding operations, extend- 
ed the maturity of billions of its bonds 
and cut interest obligations. The fed- 





eral interest rate has been cut from 
3.505 per cent in 1932 to 2.715 per 
cent in 1935. 

Because of refusal of some people 
on relief rolls to take jobs in the har- 
vest fields Federal Emergency Relief 





Administration starts “purge” of re- 
lief rolls in wheat belt. A sharp de- 
cline is reported in the number of 
families on relief rolls. 

Rural Electrification Administra- 
tion announces rapid progress is being 
made in carrying out the federal rural 
electrification program. Forty-six 
states have applied for such projects. 

Charles O. West, presidential liaison 
man with Congress, is appointed to 

newly created po- 


sition of Under 
Secretary of the 
Interior. 


The four billion 
dollar work-relief 
program to put the 
employable back 
to work is bogged 
while the admin- 
istration blames 
conflict of opinion 
for the delays. 

In contrast to 
George N. Peek, of 
the Export-Impori 
Bank, who ques- 
tions this coun- 
try’s creditor po- 
sition, Secretary 
of Commerce Roper cites new figures 
to show that the United States owes 
less money to foreigners than is owed 
by foreigners to Uncle Sam. 

State Department announces -it is 
opposed to anti-war measures propos- 
ed by the Senate Munitions Investigat- 
ing Committee. 

Encouraged by a federal court rul- 
ing upholding its constitutionality the 
Tennessee Valley Authority has swung 
into its third year with great accom- 
plishment back of it and greater 
plans for the future. 

Although the majority of Home 
Owners Loan Corporation loan hold- 
ers are paying up on time, acquisition 
of properties by that agency are in- 
creasing, and John H. Fahey, the 
chairman, says “it is inevitable that 
some thousands of homes must be ac- 
quired by the corporation in the nor- 
mal course of business.” 


COURTS 


When the Supreme Court convenes 
in October it will be asked to decide 
whether a state has the right to con- 
demn land and then turn the area over 
to the federal government. The deci- 
sion will affect the future of the Shen- 
andoah National Park. 

In the last two years seven laws en- 
acted during the Roosevelt adminis- 
tration have been declared unconsti- 
tutional by the Supreme Court. And 
five other major New Deal laws are 
marching toward that judicial prov- 
ing ground. 

Federal Judge Randolph Bryant, of 
Sherman, Tex., grants an injunction 
against the enforcement of the con- 
troversial Bankhead cotton control 
act, declaring that law clearly and 
plainly unconstitutional, 

In sentencing a man and his wife 
for relief “chiseling” Municipal Judge 
Clayton Parks, of St. Paul, Minn., says 
“there is no worse crime than this.” 

District Federal Judge John D. Mar- 


West 
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Tenn., rules t! 


tin, of Memphis, 
processing taxes are legal under })), 
welfare clause of the Constitution « 

declares the AAA not only consti! 

tional but a necessity. 


FARMING 


Cash income of farmers in this cou 
try from sales of farm products a 
from government rental and ben 
payments in June was $487,000,000. 

First block of 1935 corn-hog adju 
ment payment checks are mailed | 
AAA corn-hog section. 

According to Hugh L. Harrell, pr: 
ident of the Federal Land Bank 
Wichita, Kans., farm and ranch land 
of the Southwest have more th 
doubled in value in the past year. 

Farm Adjustment Administration 
considering slashing the 1936 wh, 
acreage from 15 to 18 per cent bel 
the “base” acreage. 

Bureau of Agricultural Economic: 
reports this is a big baby chick ye 
with production by commercial hatc! 
eries in June the largest ever reporte( 
for that month. 

Commodity Credit Corporation 1 
ports that farmers who took adva 
tage of the government’s 1934 cor: 
loan program have repaid borrowings 
until they owe less than $200,000 now 
They borrowed over $11,000,000. 

The “back-to-the-farm movement 
has also brought increases in far 
land prices of from 15 to 33 per cen! 
in the Middle West. 

Experts of the Department of Agri- 
culture warn that cultivation may, 
sometimes be overdone. 

Armies of farmers and hired hands 
race with sun to save Midwest wheat 
crop from heat. Long period of we! 
weather followed by extreme heat 
caused the grain to ripen rapidly. 


TAXES 


Senator Arthur Vandenberg terms 
the administration’s new tax bill “as 
grim a hoax as ever perpetrated on 
the country.” 

Michigan plans to spend $75,000 fo: 
newspaper and other advertising i) 
an effort to collect $250,000,000 in de- 
linquent state and local taxes. 

Pennsylvania’s new amusement tax 
causes penny shortage in that state. 

After several lean depression years 
the federal revenues are steadily ris- 
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There’s a Lot of Bounce to That Tax Bal! 
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—Washington Star 


Another New Deal deserter—Ritchie of 
Maryland. 


ing, but they are still far short of bal- 
ancing regular and emergency expen- 
ditures. The estimated public debt at 
the end of the current fiscal year will 
be approximately $32,000,000,000. 


CRIME 


America’s first university of crime 
opens in the Department of Justice 
Division of Investigation at Washing- 
ion where 21 picked policemen from 
all parts of the country begin a three 
months’ training course which is de- 
signed to equip them as master foes 
of criminals. 

Mrs. Margaret T. Waley, convicted 
in the Weyerhaeuser kidnaping, is sen- 
tenced to 20 years in prison. 

President Roosevelt orders 151 
counterfeiters, narcotic offenders, pos- 
tal law violators and other criminals, 
all aliens, deported in a wholesale 
movement designed to relieve conges- 
tion in federal prisons. 

Federal Bureau of Investigation re- 
veals that only three alleged kidnap- 
ers are still being hunted. They are 
Alvin Karpis, William Mahan, and 
Thomas H. Robinson. In its war on 
kidnapers 117 persons have been con- 
victed, 22 are awaiting trial, 24 have 
been sentenced to life imprisonment, 
four were sentenced to death, three 
committeed suicide, three died by the 
hands of their own gangs and four 
others were killed by officers’ bullets. 


FORESTRY ARMY 


A CCC camp for the “treatment” 
and rehabilitation of alcoholics has 
been proposed in Virginia. 

A special summer school of CCC 
educational instructors is held at the 
University of Maryland. 

Director of Emergency Conserva- 
tion Work Robert Fechner reports 
private employers absorbed 12,790 
CCC youths during June. 


BANKING 


Bank failures have practically ceas- 
ed and the nations banks have recov- 
ered a large part of the deposits lost 
in the depression, a Federal Reserve 
Board Bulletin discloses. 

Senator Vandenberg, Republican of 
Michigan, one of the New Deal’s critics 
and a leading G. O. P. hope, admits 
that the results of the 18 months exis- 
tence of the Federal Deposit Insur- 
ance Corporation “justifies every 
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promise and claim made in behalf of 
this great social and economic adven- 
ture.” 

Mutual savings banks of the nation 
report rise in deposits, assets and de- 
positors. During the first six months 
of this year their deposits totaled over 
$9,870,000,000, only $160,000,000 short 
of the all-time record in January, 1932. 

Federal government assumes full 
control over issuance of money with 
the retirement of the remaining bonds 
used by private national banks as se- 
curity for national bank notes. 


AVIATION 

Uncle Sam’s newest and biggest 
bomber, the Flying Fortress, success- 
fully passes initial test flights at 
Seattle. 

Prof, A. V. Deforest, a member of the 
eight-man commission appointed by 
Secretary of the Navy Swanson to in- 
vestigate the cause of the loss of the 
dirigible Macon, says the “Navy’s re- 
fusal to permit reinforcement of the 
Macon’s ship structure at the vital 
point at which it gave way, was re- 
sponsible for the crash.” 


NRA 

NRA Board of Investigation set up 
by the President to gather informa- 
tion on effects of ending NRA finds 
there have been many changes in 
some industries since the Schechter 
decision was handed down. Minimum 
wages have been abolished, hours 
have been lengthened, and the old de- 
structive competitive methods substi- 
tuted for fair trade practices. 

Generally, however, large segments 
of industry are maintaining the wage 
rates and working periods incorporat- 
ed in NRA codes as well as fair trade 
practices. 

Business Advisory Council of De- 
partment of Commerce calls on indus- 
try to cooperate 
in the NRA review 
division’s survey 
of codified indus- 
tries during the 
past two years as 
long as the survey 
is conducted in a 
spirit of not em- 
barassing indus- 
try. 

James L. O’Neill 
resigns as head of 
the skeletonized 
NRA set-up. 

Bradish J. Car- 
roll, jr., first NRA 
employee in 
Washington, who 
as chief clerk organized the huge NRA 
staff, resigns. 


O'Neill 


PEOPLE 


Former Prohibition Administrator 
Amos W. W. Woodcock joins govern- 
ment’s legal forces in its income tax 
drive against associates of Senator 
Long in Louisiana. 

Since his conference with former 
President Hoover, Gov. Harry W. 
Nice, of Maryland, is taking an active 
part in G. O. P. political confabs. 

Former Senator J. Thomas Heflin, 
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of Alabama is appointed administra- 
tive assistant for the Atlanta district 
of the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion at $4,800 a year. 

Ambassador at Large Norman Davis 
predicts the League of Nations will 
bring the Italo-Ethiopian trouble to a 
peaceful settlement. 

Col. Edward M. House, President 
Wilson’s adviser, celebrates his 77th 
birthday by revealing he had drawn 
the first draft of the covenant of the 
League of Nations. 

Col. and Mrs. Charles A. Lindbergh 
visit Little Falls, Minn., the famous 
Colonel’s birthplace. 

Charles E. Clark, dean of Yale law 
school, disputes the fact that the Su- 
preme Court decision killed the whole 
NRA. His claim is that the decision 
was limited to the distribution of 
chickens in Brooklyn, N. Y. 


REPEAL 


National Women’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union announces its annual 
convention will be held at Atlantic 
City September 6 to 12. 

South Carolina’s new liquor law is 
to be administered by officials listed 
as drys. 

Whisky barrel and keg makers claim 
that Treasury liquor regulations have 
given “an absolute monopoly” to the 
glass bottle industry. 

Travelers returning on ocean ships 
are now allowed to bring in $100 
worth of liquor free of duty, tax or fee 
of any kind, the Treasury having de- 
cided to give up attempts to try to 
collect on such “imports.” 


LABOR 

Before it is even put into operation 
the high officials of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor condemn the now 
widely heralded “Toledo Plan” to end 
strikes and labor troubles as “un- 
workable and impracticable.” 

American Federation of Labor con- 
tends it is against general strikes on 
the ground that they tend to be po- 
litical and preliminary to revolution 
and necessitate breaking of contracts. 

William Green, president of the A. 
F. of L., calls on the government to 
take “appropriate action” against the 
Hitler regime in Germany to stop 
“brutal, inhuman treatment” of the 
laboring class, Jews and Catholics. He 
urges complete boycott of Germany by 
the American people. 

Textile workers of the nation are 
demanding their own labor bill, to be 
known as the National Textile Act and 
establishing labor standards for that 
industry. 

At request of President Roosevelt 
bituminous operators and miners ex- 
tend soft coal truce for seven weeks 
or until September 16. 

June report of Federal Reserve 
Board shows sharp reductions in fac- 
tory pay rolls, employment and pro- 
duction for that month. 


SPORTS 
Sporting goods wholesalers say foot- 
ball uniforms being ordered for col- 
lege teams this fall are to be a riot 
of colors. 
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CONGRESS 


Does Congress want to go home? 
Apparently not. Both houses have 
decisively voted down motions to fix 
adjournment date. In the opinion of 
many, Senate passage of the hotly de- 
bated banking measure, without 
amendment and without a record vote, 
marked the beginning of the usual 
stampede to rush remaining meas- 
ures through which annually features 
the closing days of a session. But 
this action by the Senate left the Guf- 
fey coal and the new tax bills as ma- 
jor administration measures to be dis- 
posed of by both houses and a few 
minor ones, including the ship subsidy 
and aicohol control measures, to be 
acted on by one house or the other. 
And deadlocked in conference be- 
tween the houses were the utility 
holding company, banking and social 
security bills, the TVA and AAA 
amendments. House and Senate con- 
ferees have been at loggerheads for 
weeks over the Clark amendment to 
the social security bill providing ex- 
emption for firms having pension sys- 
tems as good or better than that pro- 
posed in the administration bill. Also, 
the House, angered because some Sen- 
ate members insisted that Benjamin 
Cohen, administration “contact” man 
and one of the authors of the bill, be 
admitted to the secret conference 
meetings, refused to agree to the com- 
pulsory abolition of holding firms. 

Passage of the banking measure as 
reported from committee was a vic- 
tory for Senator Carter Glass, father 
of the federal reserve system, whose 
subcommittee toiled for weeks whit- 
tling down the extensive government 
powers over banking which had been 
granted in the House bill. Provisions 
strengthening government’ control 
over banking granted by the House on 
recommendation of Marriner S. Ec- 
cles, reserve board governor, were 
considerably modified in the subcom- 
mittee. However, the chief differ- 
ences in the bill as passed by the two 
houses were that the House insisted 
on placing control of open market op- 
erations under control of the Reserve 
Board without bank representation 
while the Senate inserted a provision 
allowing commercial banks to again 
underwrite securities—with limita- 
tions. A motion to discard this latter 
provision was defeated on a 39 to 22 
vote while the proposal of Senator 
Gerald Nye to substitute a government- 
owned central bank for the proposed 
federal credit control system was like- 
wise defeated. 

Meanwhile congressional investiga- 
tions continued merrily. Both House 
and Senate pursued their probes into 
lobbying for and against the holding 
company legislation. There was evi- 





dence offered to show that more than 
$1,000,000 in cash was spent fighting 
the measure and that over 125,000 tel- 
egrams poured into Washington con- 
cerning the bill, 


Some of the names, 








it was said, were taken from lists and 
some were signed with names of the 
dead. Considerable time was given 
over to the testimony concerning a 
package Rep. Nat Patton of Texas was 
supposed to have carried from the 
hotel room of a utility executive and 
subsequent purchases of government 
bonds equal in amount to his salary. 
The package, Rep. Patton said, con- 
tained a box of cigars and copies of 
books to be franked back to Texas. 
The investigation of the House Mil- 
itary Affairs Committee continued its 
probe into Army purchases which has 
already resulted in indictment of one 
Army officer, dismissal of another and 
scheduled a third for trial. Frank 
Speicher, New York inner tube deal- 
er, appeared before the committee and 
added testimony to that already piled 
up against Joseph Silverman, a former 
dealer in excess, Army _ supplies. 
Speicher told how Silverman was sup- 
posed to see that a $10,000,000 automo- 
bile order was split up between two 
companies in return for a 7% per cent 
commission. He related how Silver- 
man claimed to have a stand-in with 
the “closest” man to Assistant Secre- 
tary of War Harry Woodring. 
Despite attempts of the administra- 
tion to outlaw bulk (barrel) sales of 
liquor the House, after five votes had 
been taken, decided to permit such 
sales and passed by a 229 to 100 vote 
the bill setting up the Federal Alco- 
hol Administration in place of the 
FACA of the old NRA. As adopted by 
the House the bill places the FAA un- 
der Treasury supervision instead of 
making it an independent unit; ex- 
empts employees from civil service 
requirements; requires federal per- 
mits for every one in the industry ex- 
cept retailers and brewers; outlaws 
tie-ups between manufacturers and re- 
tailers; bans various other “unfair 
practices”; requires “honest” advertis- 
ing and levies a $10 annual “occupa- 
tional” tax against all those engaged 
in handling distilled spirits and bev- 
erages. Representatives of brewing 
interests whose products are sent 


—Washington Post 
It’s a shot- 


“The farmer takes a wife.” 
gun marriage. 
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across state lines asked the Senate } 
nance Committee to exempt beer fro) 
provisions of the bill. 

Strong criticism as well as prais: 
met the tentative new tax bill reporte: 
out by the House Ways and Mean 
Committee under open rule. Repub 
lican members protested committe: 
action, holding the bill to be a politi 
cal and vote-getting measure. It is 
headed for more trouble in the Senat 
where Senator La Follette leads a 
group of Democrats and Republicans 
who hope to force a general revision 
of income tax rates so as to includ 
incomes as low as $1,200. 

A second deficiency bill was passed 
by the Senate which carried ove! 
$300,000,000, about $73,000,000 mor 
than when it passed the House, fo: 
items not taken care of in previous 
appropriations. Among the items was 
an appropriation of $2,550,000 for air- 
conditioning the Senate and House of- 
five buildings; $3,000,000 for participa- 
tion in the Texas centennial and over 
$6,500,000 for settlement of old war 
claims presented by the city of Balti- 
more and the state of California. 

A compromise airmail bill was 
agreed upon by Senate and House con- 
ferees which would extend airmail 
contracts at present rates but would 
allow the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to order higher rates if con- 
tractors could establish proof that the 
present rates were inadequate. Routes 
would be permitted an extension of 
3,000 miles to a total of 32,000 but no 
appropriation for this purpose was 
made. Contractors would be permitted 
to end their contracts on 60-day notice. 

Foreign policies occupied the atten- 
tion of several of the lawmakers dur- 
ing the week. A group headed by 
Senator William E. Borah were strong- 
ly advocating protest against the re- 
ligious situation in both Germany and 
Mexico. Senator William H. King in- 
troduced a resolution calling for an 
investigation of alleged Nazi mistreat- 
ment of Americans of Jewish extract- 
tion and activities against religion in 
order to determine if the United States 
would be justified in breaking off dip- 
lomatic relations with Germany. Rep. 
Thomas L. Blanton took issue with 
Rep. Samuel Dickstein who denounc- 
ed the Nazis from the floor of the 
House and termed Hitler the “madman 
of Germany” for his “cruel and bru- 
tal” treatment of Jews and Catholics. 
Blanton met his demand for the break- 
ing off of reciprocal tariff relations 
with Germany by declaring that this 
was a matter for the State Department 
and no congressman had the right to 
assail any foreign ruler from the floor 
of the House. He declared America 
“should mind ifs own business” and 
censured Dickstein for failing to make 
a favorable report on the Blanton bill 
to deport illegally entered aliens. 

Senate passed the Harrison bill ex- 
tending for five more years the dead- 
line for filing applications for veter- 
ans’ adjusted compensation (bonus). 
House passed the Senate bill author- 
izing immediate promotion of about 
5,000 Army officers and setting up a 
new promotion system. 
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PERSONALITIES 


Few if any Governors of our states 
and territories have had anything to 
do with nudism, but Lawrence W. 
Cramer, the appointee for the guber- 
natorial post in the Virgin Islands, has 
written the foreword to a nudist book. 
In fact he had the members of Con- 
gress so worried over it they asked 
him if he planned to open a nudist 
camp down there. He is known as an 
outstanding liberal and early this 
year won a victory for laborers over 
the arguments of ex-Governor Pearson. 
Although supported by the agricul- 
tural and labor groups he is opposed 
by the Catholics because he differs 
with them so radically on sociological 
and philosophical questions. The new 
Governor was born in New Orleans 37 
years ago but when still a youngster 
moved with his family to Milwaukee. 
He was educated at the University of 
Wisconsin and Columbia university 
and was teaching at the latter institu- 
tion when called to the Vice Governor- 
ship of the islands at Pearson’s re- 
quest. During the war he served in 
the Field Artillery and although 
wounded remained on duty until peace 
was declared. He is married and is a 
member of the American Legion and 
the Chi Psi fraternity. 

One of the battery of federal at- 
torneys who will battle in the courts 
to save the New Deal is former As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, John 
Dickinson, who will 
exercise the legal 
pugilistics under the 
cloak of his new of- 
fice—Assistant Attor- 
ney General. Bald- 
headed (or almost 
so) and a constant 
corncob pipe smok- 
er, he was born in 
Greensboro, Md., and 
has picked up de- 
grees at various times 
from Johns Hopkins, Princeton, and 
Harvard universities and Tusculum 
college. He has taught at Amherst, 
Harvard, Princeton, University of 
Pennsylvania, Radcliffe, University of 
Southern California and Bryn Mawr 
college. The new 41-year-old Assist- 
ant Attorney General was a former 
law partner of Senator McAdoo, was 
an economist on the U. S. War Trade 
board, a first lieutenant attached to 
the General Staff and is a member of 
a number of societies and clubs. He 
married the former Pamelia Ann Hol- 
ton of Baltimore in 1922. 

Even on these hottest of August days 
you are likely to find Harper Sibley 
iending a hand with the work on his 
farm at Sibley, Ill. The new head of 
the Chamber of Commerce is one of 
the largest individual land owners in 
Illinois and beside all that has a 350- 
acre farm near Rochester, N. Y., and a 
mere 4,000-acre ranch in California. 

There was a time way back some 20 
years when Cecil B DeMille, the di- 
rector noted for his “epic” motion 
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piciures, had to carry a pocketful of 
money all because the banks refused 
to take his deposit. Those worthy in- 
stitutions of rock-ribbed conservatism 
spurned the money of all who were 
connected with the movies, calling 
them “those wicked people.” 
Hoffman Phillip, the United States’ 
new Ambassador to Chile, claims 
Washington as his birthplace. Edu- 
cated at the Lawrenceville school and 
by private tutors, he later studied 
at Magdalene college, Cambridge uni- 
versity, England, and the Columbian 
University Law school. He served in 
the Spanish-American war and then 
entered the foreign service. His first 
post in this was in Tangier, Morocco, 
where he remained from 1901-08. That 
same year he was appointed a mem- 
ber of the Mixed Claims Commission 
at Casa Blanca and minister resident 
to Ethiopia. Following that the new 
Ambassador served in Rio de Janeiro, 
Istanbul (Constantinople), in Wash- 
ington as chief of the Near Eastern 
Affairs, Department of State, back to 
Istanbul, then to Paris and on to Co- 
lombia where he went (1917) as Min- 
ister. He had the same rank in 
Uruguay, Persia and Norway where 


GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 


FRENCH EQUATORIAL AFRICA 

Title—French colony. 

Location — West central Africa, 
bounded by Spanish Guinea, Camer- 
oun, French West Africa, Anglo- 
Egyptian Sudan and Belgian Congo. 

Area—912,049 sq. mi.; Gabon, 104,- 
320; Middle Congo, 172,411; Ubangi- 
Shari, 236,363; Chad, 398,955. 

Climate & Topography—Heat and 
humidity great. Mountains divide 
coastal plains from inner plateau. 

Capital—Brazzaville (Pop. 40,000). 
Colonial capitals: Gabon, Libreville; 
Middle Congo, Brazzaville; Ubangi- 
Shari, Bangui; Chad, Fort Lamy. 

Population (1931)—3,192,280 (3,300 
Europeans) (3.5 to sq. mi.). 

National Language—Bantu and Su- 
danese. 

Government — Divided into four 
colonies with Lieutenant-Governor in 
each and Governor-General supervisor 
of the whole. All have financial and 
administrative autonomy and each has 
an administrative council. Governor- 
General aided by Secretary-General 
and a Council of Government. A gen- 
eral budget drawn up for entire 
colony. 

Ruler—M. R. Antonetti, Governor- 
General. 

Value of Exports (1933)—$7,100,- 
600. 

Value of Imports (1933)—$8,900,- 
400. 

Chief Exports & Products—Rubber, 
palm oil and kernels, timber, cocoa, 
livestock, coffee, cotton, etc. 

Chief Occupation—Agriculture. 

French Envoy represents French 
French Equatorial Africa in U. S. 

American Consul-General in Paris, 
Leo J. Kenna, handles United States’ 
business in French Equatorial Africa. 
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he has been since 1933. Ambassador 
Phillip received the Red Cross Balkan 
War Medal for services at San Stefano 
and Istanbul in 1912, was instructed 
to deliver food to the starving people 
of Syria in 1917 and is the 63-year-old 
husband of the former Josephine Rob- 
erts of Buffalo, N. Y., whom he mar- 
ried 10 years ago. 

Lady Astor, American-born member 
of the British Parliament, says the old 
theory of a mother being the best per- 
son to rear a child is exploded. She 
advocates sending 
every child to a 
nursery school 
when the _ infant 
reaches the age of 
two, The former 
Nancy Langhorne 
of Virginia, in 
speaking before a 


group of teachers 

in Lincoln, ex- 

pressed this idea 

of hers and also 
reported what she 
had said to one of her sons who re- 
cently complained that she had shown 
no interest in him until he was seven. 
This was: “If I’d known as much 
then as I do now I shouldn’t have had 
you at all.” Many people may not 
agree with the former beauty from 
Virginia and one of the most popular 
members of Parliament, but on the 
other hand a great many others will. 
Ras Taffari Makonnen, the Emperor 
Haile Selassie, bearing the impressive 
titles, King of Kings of Ethiopia, King 
of Shoa, the Conquering Lion of Judah 
and the Elect of God, who was feted 
on his recent 44th birthday, is gen- 
erally regarded as having a charmed 
life. His parents had 11 children, but 
this Elect of God is the only one to 
survive, and at the age of 22 he and 
six companions were in a boat which 
suddenly met with an accident and 
Haile Selassie was the only one who 
lived to tell the tale. The Emperor 
some five years before that was ap- 
pointed governor of the Province of 
Sidamo in Southern Ethiopia by his 
grand uncle, the late Emperor Menelik, 
and when the present ruler was 25 he 
led a revolt against the then Emperor 
Lij Yasu who died a few months ago. 
Haile Selassie then set Zauditu, daugh- 
ter of Menelik, on the throne, declar- 
ing himself her heir, and when she 
died in 1926 became the ruler of the 
African state. His consort, the Em- 
press Etge Manen, has borne him two 
sons and three daughters. The Em- 
peror is a hard worker, rising at 6 
a.m. and retiring rarely before 1 a. m. 
He has done much toward the mod- 
ernization of Ethiopia and has given 
many of his young subjects the op- 
portunity to study abroad by con- 


tributions from his own purse. 
a 
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Lady Astor 


A physics professor figures out that 
if the energy which is used up in ap- 
plying tonics to bald heads in this 
country could be harnessed for the 
benefit of society in general it would 
amount to a total of 22,457,362 horse- 
power a year, or nearly as much as 
the Quoddy bay project will develop. 
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EDITORIAL 


Professor Albert Einstein says noth- 
ing is unlimited. No, professor, noth- 
ing but the flow of congressional ora- 
tory and the increase of taxes. 

g 

Vegetables this summer are higher 
in the market than they are in a good 
many gardens. 

¢ 


Secretary of the Treasury Morgen- 
thau wants us to have half-cents, as 
well as cents. This will be handy. 
When you are trying to get someone 
to talk and you are tempted to say 
“a penny for your thoughts,” you can 
offer a half-penny instead. Even then 
you will probably get stung. 


g 


The poet who wrote that he would 
like to have a house by the side of the 
road was probably thinking of the 
time when the house would be turned 
into a hot-dog stand. 


q 


‘‘A CHINAMAN’S CHANCE’”’ 

EPUBLICANS are writing in and 

urging the Pathfinder to say that 
the G. O. P. is going to “come back” 
next year. We would be misrepre- 
senting the facts if we said any such 
thing—for it would not be true. Every- 
body knows—or should know—that 
the Pathfinder never takes sides in a 
partisan way. We have made our po- 
litical position clear time and again. 
We believe there should be two great 
political parties in this country. We 
have said this when the Democratic 
party seemed to be on its last legs, 
and we say the same thing now, when 
the Republican party seems to be in 
the same state. We believe in giving 
the people the facts, and then letting 
them think things out for themselves 
and vote their conclusions. If the 
people wish to put the Democratic 
party out of power, they can do so 
when they go to the polls in Novem- 
ber, 1936. 

But we do say that if they expect to 
do any such thing they had better be- 
gin to start to get busy. Viewed from 
the present standpoint, the New Deal 
will be given a new lease of life next 
year. A thousand things may occur 
which would alter this situation over 
night—but until they do occur we can- 
not take them into consideration, If 
the Republicans had a man of the type 
of Coolidge, they could win, hands 
down. But they haven’t anybody who 
will either “choose to run” or “not 
choose to run.” The Democrats have 
handed to the Republicans the greatest 
amount of campaign thunder which 
was ever in evidence—but there isn’t 
a Republican who knows how to make 
any use of this ammunition. The so- 
called “leaders” haven’t the courage 
to say boo to a goose. And the people 
don’t like such pussyfooters. There 
is not a single stick of G. O. P. presi- 
dential timber which is not worm- 
eaten and affected with dry-rot—not 














a stick which an experienced builder 
would use in constructing a chicken- 
coop—much less a political platform 
which will have to hold over 16,000,- 
000 voters in order to beat Roosevelt. 
A candidate must show that he has 
some fight in him. And he must have 
the weight and reach and punch to 
knock the other fellow down and 
keep him down. Soft words do not 
turn away wrath in this case. Knock- 
outs are needed. A candidate must be 
aggressive—not simply progressive. 
He must have ideas which appeal to 
the popular imagination, and must be 
able to state those ideas in such sim- 
ple terms that the people can grasp 
them and see how vitally they apply 
to their own individual interests and 
future. Everyone admits that Hoover 
is a good man—but Hoover belongs to 
the non-resistant type. Such men are 
all right when everything is going 
smoothly, but they fail in emergen- 
cies—just as Hoover failed to do any- 
thing to prevent the crash of 1929. 
The people expect action—not inac- 
tion or reaction. The Brooklyn Eagle, 
an able independent paper with Dem- 
ocratic leanings, puts the present case 
very plainly when it says: “Confront- 
ed by an economic emergency, the Re- 
publicans didn’t know when or how 
to start. The New Dealers, apparent- 
ly, do not know when or how to stop.” 
There is no question that the New 
Dealers, in trying to reform every- 
thing at the same time that they were 
trying to end the depression, have set 
forces going which may prove to be 
overwhelming. But in any case the 
day of reckoning is not here yet. 
Even the climate is still going Dem- 
ocratic. This country must come into 
another warm weather cycle, which 
will cause more production, trade ex- 
pansion—and even speculation—be- 
fore it can have a “Republican psy- 
chology,” as the weather scientists 
call it. The unprecedented Democrat- 
ic landslide of last year made the Sen- 
ate Democratic for years to come. The 
Democrats may lose some seats in the 
House—but they could lose a big per- 
centage of them and still be able to 
command control of Congress. This 
is specially true when you remember 
that many of the nominal Republicans 
in office are progressives or liberals 
who are just as hostile to the “Old 
Dealers” as the most fiery Democrats 
are. There is such a hostility between 
the East and the West that the Repub- 
licans in each section hate and dis- 
trust those in the other. The New 
Dealers have found ways to tax the 
East and distribute this money in the 
West and South. Will Rogers says 
that “all the rich people are Republi- 
cans”—and he is pretty near right, as 
usual, The numberless taxing and 
other plans all have the effect of 
“soaking the rich” for the benefit of 
the poor. By these plans the federal 








government is tapping the great for- 
tunes, big incomes and small incomes, 
and paying this money out in the form 
of benefits and doles of a hundred 
kinds to the “forgotten men.” Can 
you beat it? 

Hearst’s newspapers have been the 
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most powerful influence workin: 
against the New Deal. Hearst o; 


course is a Democrat—but he is oj 
the “capitalistic” school. The Wash 
ington Herald—one of the Hearst pa 
pers—has an article headed “Boon 
doggled Brains.” This article cd 
scribes the Roosevelt program this 
way: “A gorgeous arabesque of shred 
and patches—scraps from communist 
platforms, strips from socialist plat- 
forms, slices from Greenback plat- 
forms, particles from More’s ‘Utopia,’ 
twigs from Bellamy’s ‘Looking Back- 
ward,’ driblets from the Fascist-Nazi 
programs, lumps from Huey Long’s 
speeches, chips from Karl Marx’s ‘Kap- 
ital’ and wholesale cribbings from the 
spread-the-wealth doctrines of Robin 
Hood—everything except the national! 
Democratic platform.” 

Even granted this was all true— 
what are the _  anti-administration 
forces going to do for a candidate? 
An old rule says “possession is nine 
points of the law”—and it is about 
999 points of politics. The party in 
power has billions of money to draw 
on. And—much as many people may 
despise money—it still remains the 
greatest motive power in the world. 
Franklin Roosevelt, as we have said 
before, is the most masterful politician 
the world has ever seen. The knock 
ers who predicted he could not stand 
up under the duties of the presiden- 
tial office have had to confess they 
guessed wrong. You remember, when 
Mussolini took charge of Italy, it was 
generally predicted that he “could not 
last long.” He lasted 17 years and is 
right now turning the world over. 
When the Communists took charge of 
Russia it was predicted that that gov- 
ernment would not last long. But it 
is stronger than ever. When a little 
man named Hitler—who was not even 
a German—started to take charge of 
Germany, it was predicted that he 
couldn’t do it. But he did do it and 
he is going to make plenty of trouble. 

Porfirio Diaz was president of Mex- 
ico for virtually 40 years. The Ency- 
clopedia Britannica says: “His rule 
was stern—sometimes brutal, but he 
achieved amazing results. Continuing 
his program of political reorganiza- 
tion and economic reform, the Consti- 
tution was amended to permit his re- 
election, and he was continuously in 
office. But material prosperity was 
achieved at the cost of repression and 
increasing discontent.” 

Tammany—a Democratic combine— 
has often been accused of Corrupt 
methods, and occasionally driven out 
of office, but it has continued to con- 
trol the destinies of New York City 
practically the entire time since it was 
founded, nearly 150 years ago. What 
reason is there to suppose that the 
Tammany principle, when transferred 
to Washington, would not show the 
same unkillable vitality? In New 
York City a person who is not in with 
Tammany has “a Chinaman’s chance” 
to get forward. When we say that the 
Republican party has just about “a 
Chinaman’s chance” to oust the Dem- 
ocrats next year, haven’t we express- 
it about the way it is? 
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MARKETING 


There is still uncertainty over the 
government’s wheat policy, as_ the 
Secretary of Agriculture has hesitated 
to decide on the amount of curtail- 
ment for this crop in view of the ex- 
tended damage from rust, etc. Wheat 
has jumped 13 per cent in the last 
month, but this is six per cent below 
where it was at this time last year. 
Corn has risen three per cent in a 
month and 27 per cent in a year. Hogs 
are very scarce on the market; the 
price is going up and will probably 
continue to trend up. Hogs are 10 
per cent above a month ago and 57 per 
cent more than last year. Beef is less 
steady. It has dropped 10 per cent in 
the last month—owing to better pas- 
turage and forage—but is 23 per cent 
higher than last year. Lamb is the 
cheapest meat, relatively. It has held 
steady for a month and is only 15 per 
cent higher than a year ago. Con- 
sumers are striking against the high 
cost of meats and are eating more eggs 
—as is always the®*case at such times. 
3ges are thus now in the rich man’s 
class, for they are 40 per cent more 
than last year. Butter stays level. It 
averages the same now that it did a 
month ago and a year ago. Consumers 
have hit coffee some heavy blows and 
that luxury has now been cut 30 per 
cent from last year. Sugar keeps just 
about the same. 

Cotton is not satisfactory—the de- 
mand for it is slow. The price has 
kept level for the last month but is 11 
per cent down from last year. Uncle 
Sam is now in business in a big way 
and is the real cotton king. The cotton 
crop year ends at this time, and it is 
estimated that the government has a 
mortgage on practically all of the 
7,000,000 bales in sight. Germany espe- 
cially would like a lot of cotton, but 
it has been impossible to arrange any 
trade deals with her. The Germans 
are using more “synthetic” fibers than 
ever. The German goverment is com- 
mandeering the wools and better cot- 
ton fiber for army uniforms and the 
people will have to put up with sub- 
stitutes. Experts who have been 
studying the subject for years say that 
a large part of our common cotton 
could be used for making roads. Odd 
as this may sound, it is true. It is 
possible to work cotton fiber into the 
foundations of roads in such a way 
that the whole mass is securely tied 
together and will resist wear and tear 
and also rains, heat, cold and other 
extremes. A top surface or roof has 
to be laid over the road, but when 
such a road is once made it will last 
for years with very little upkeep. This 
doesn’t mean great thoroughfares on 
which there is constant and heavy 
traffic. It means most the little neigh- 
borhood roads leading from the farms 
and connecting up all the rural sec- 
tions—the roads which normally are 
either seas of mud or deserts of shift- 
ing sand and dust. It is not claimed 








that cotton will find a market for 


road construction very soon. It will 
take years to get the thing going. It 
is just one of those “possibilities” for 
the future, like making paper from 
scrub pine trees. 

The government’s action in allow- 
ing steel to be brought in from foreign 
countries is helping to keep the do- 
mestic prices of steel down. This is 
aiding the automobile industry—which 
is enjoying the best business since the 
crash of 1929. If you are connected 
with the auto business in any way you 
ought to be making money. You may 
want to go into the auto tire business 
—if the big tire barons continue to be 
as hard-boiled as they have shown 
themselves to be. Rubber now costs 
40 per cent less than it did a year ago 
—and yet the tire makers have had 
the gall to try to shove their retail 
prices up. Tire buyers can take it on 
the authority of the Pathfinder that 
there is no excuse for any increases 
in tire prices at this time. If the con- 
sumers will stand together and refuse 
to be stung, they can win. Most com- 
modities are tending downward—part- 
ly as a result of being freed from the 
unnecessary costs imposed by the NRA 
codes. Copper is 10 per cent less than 
last year, and this will increase sales. 
However, the lead people have done 
just the other thing and have boosted 
lead prices 11 per cent. This means 
that the multitude of products into 
which lead enters will have to cost 
more—especially paint. This is wrong 
in every way. 

Electric current output is making 
new records. It is seven per ceni 
higher than a year ago, and it would 
do even better if the prices were re- 
duced. Bank clearings are 24 per 
cent above last year—and this is in- 
deed a very good sign. There are also 
other indications which show that 
capital is gradually loosening up a 
little. Savings accounts have reached 
the highest point ever. This would be 
a good sign if there was anything to 
use these savings for. The banks are 
paying less and less interest on sav- 
ings accounts. In many cases no in- 
terest at all can be got. Then the gov- 
ernment taxes this money—so that 
the possessor of a few savings is ac- 
tually money out; that is, he would 
be better off if he didn’t have the 
money. A strange situation indeed! 
Great opportunities for investments 
open up on every side—but only a few 
extra courageous people are willing 
to stake their all on a throw of the po- 
litical dice. Jobs are actually fewer 
and fewer. Production is on the de- 
crease. But there are signs that busi- 
ness is going to expand very material- 
ly as soon as the summer slump is 
past. Millions of people who haven't 
experienced how it felt to handle a 
dollar are now getting some of the 
good money from Washington. They 
like these samples very well and are 
willing to rise early in order to get 
some more of them. One thing is OK.., 
and that is that the cost of food is nol 
rising as fast as was feared. Dun & 
Bradstreet’s well-known basket of 
eats now stands the housewife $2.60. 
This is only four cents more than it 
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cost at the lowest point for this year. 
However, it is 42 cents more than these 
same eats would have cost a year ago. 
Sales of shoes are less than last year. 
This is very bad, for everybody needs 
shoes. The shoe manufacturers are 
trying to raise the price of shoes. This 
is wrong. Less shoes for more money 
—that’s BAD! 

Stocks are enjoying a boom—which 
indicates increasing public confidence 
in the future. Common stocks are at 
new highs for this year. The average 
of leading stocks of all classes has 
made an increase of seven per cent in 
the last month and 20 per cent in a 
year. This shows that people with 
money are now gambling in stocks 
and commodities, instead of investing 
their spare capital in actual business. 
And they have some reason on their 
side. The figures we have quoted show 
that if a person just hit the stock mar- 
ket blindly, with his eyes shut, he 
could have “made” seven per cent on 
his money just in the last month. 
There is no place where money can 
be invested to make a profit of seven 
per cent in industry even in a whole 
year. So the stock gamblers are hav- 
ing their inning again, evidently. 
Look out for them, for it’s much 
easier to LOSE money in that game 
than to win it. Keep out of it, unless 
you can afford to lose. 

Gold is flowing into the United 
States again in a big stream. Much of 
it is coming from France and other 
gold-bloc countries, to pay trade bal- 
ances. It seems to be only a question 
of time when these countries will have 
to come to the scratch and do some- 
thing drastic. Some observers say that 
until the United States will stabiilize 
the value of the dollar so that people 
can know how much they are paying 
and how much they are getting, there 
cannot be any big resumption of world 
trade. Factories everywhere are ready 
to start up or to enlarge for the pur- 
pose of increasing production, but 
business men are afraid to gamble on 
such an uncertainty. In some indus- 
tries there is an actual shortage of 
skilled labor. Production methods are 
being modernized and the old-time 
artisans are gone or are too old to 
come back to work. In many lines 
new styles and models are entirely 
displacing the old ones. There is a 
tendency to simplify all designs, thus 
reducing costs. There is quite a boom 
in the stove business—but you can’t 
sell old-fashioned stoves. The auto 
business has jumped back to where it 
was five years ago. Trucks particu- 
larly are in great demand—also trac- 
tors. Light and speedy tractors with 
big pneumatic tires have solved the 
problem in many cases and the de- 
mand exceeds the supply. Building 
activity during the first months of this 
year shows a gain of 22 per cent over 
last year. Raising of rents is acting as 
a spur to construction. Great in- 
creases in business are reported by 
many lines of household equipment 
and furnishings. But as a whole the 
trend upward is not big. The recov- 
ery is gradual—as healthy recovery 
always is, 

















CAPITAL CHAT 


While Washington, like many other 
sections of the country, has been en- 
veloped in the continued heat wave a 
little investigation has revealed that 
Senators and Representatives are the 
coolest people in the capital, provid- 
ing they attend to the peoples’ busi- 
ness, as they should. When the rest 
of Washington has been sweltering in 
temperatures as high as 96 in the shade 
the average temperature in the Senate 
and House chambers has been only 
81. Because of the thick stone walls, 
marble floors, etc., even those Senate 
and House office buildings that aren’t 
air-conditioned don’t get so uncom- 
fortable. The highest temperature re- 
corded in the Capitol itself this sum- 
mer has been 87 degrees. 

If Congressmen have attended ses- 
sions regularly they have been plenty 
comfortable because the wells’ or 
chambers and galleries of both the 
Senate and House are air-conditioned. 
In fact everything possible has been 
done to make Congressmen comfort- 
able, Although there is no air-condi- 
tioning in the old House Office Build- 
ing it has a new ventilating system 
which makes it fairly comfortable— 
very comfortable compared to many 
other buildings this writer has been 
in on warm, yes, hot days. In the new 
House Office Building the large cau- 
cus room and four important commit- 
tee rooms are air-conditioned. 

Senators are still more fortunate, at 
least those having offices in the air- 
conditioned wing of the Senate Office 
Building. In that wing there are 26 
three-room suites and two two-room 
suites air-conditioned. The tempera- 
ture in these air-conditioned rooms on 
the hottest days may go up to 81 but 
usually it stays around 79—and that is 
pretty comfortable when it is 96 out- 
side in the shade and more than 100 in 





An engineer in charge of the House wing 

of the Capitol watching a spray chamber 

which washes the air brought in from the 
extensive Capitol lawn. 
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One of the coolest spots in Washington on hot days—the beautifully appointed offic: 


of Vice President Garner in the Senate Office Building. 


the sun. It is usually about 80 in Vice 
President Garner’s office. Besides all 
this air-conditioning Congressmen 
have an abundant supply of refriger- 
ated drinking water and during this 
prolonged session 1,500 electric fans 
have been distributed to the offices of 
Senators and _ Representatives. As 
there are only 531 members in both 
houses they have considerably better 
than two fans each. Still the Senate 
Appropriations Committee is consid- 
ering plans for air-conditioning the 
remainder of the Capitol and all of the 
Senate and House office buildings. 
Figuring they are pretty comfort- 
able in their offices with their electric 
fans and in the air-conditioned Senate 
and House chambers, about the only 
time Congressmen suffer from the heat 
is at night at some big banquet or in 
their apartments or hotel rooms, and 
going to and from the Capitol. But no 
matter how hot it gets in Washington 
the taxpayers can rest assured they 
have done a pretty good job of keep- 
ing Congress cool while actually on 
the job. And with even the present 
available equipment any Congressman 
should be able to keep himself at all 
times at least 20 to 25 degrees cooler 
than the farmer in the harvest field. 
During most of the history of our 
Congress the Senate has been regard- 
ed as the ultra conservative of the 
two bodies, while the House has al- 
ways been more or less looked upon 
as liberal and in recent years even 
“radical” in the sense of being op- 
posed to “conservative.” During the 
73rd and 74th Congresses, however, 
the liberal or “radical” bloc in the 
Senate has increased in size and in- 
fluence to such an extent that there is 
talk of the Senate and House changing 
places, the latter becoming conserva- 
tive, The present “radical” bloc in 


the Senate is led by Senators Borah 
La Follette, Norris and Wagner. Novy 
that senators are elected by popula: 
vote such a transition may be on th: 
way, but due to the fact that th: 
House is elected every two years and 
is thus more responsive to the popula: 
will it will necessarily take a long 
time for its completion. 

One thing Congress should figur: 
out a way to do without is “roll call.” 
Roll calls waste a lot of time, espe 
cially in the House where there ar 
435 members’ names to read off. So 
far this session roll calls in the Hous: 
have consumed around 80 _ hours 
Think of the important legislation that 
could have been disposed of in that 
lime, and of the money that could 
have been saved. 

Another of Washington’s histori 
old landmarks is to be demolished 
This time finish is to be written afte: 
the story of the old Metropolitan Me 
morial Methodist Church at John Mar 
shall Place and C street. This edific: 
was authorized by the Methodist Con 
ference in 1852 and was completed 
after the Civil war (1868) when Pres 
ident Grant was head of the board of 
trustees. In this famous building 
Presidents Grant and McKinley and 
other luminaries worshiped. It was 
here that Vice President Charles Cur 
tis attended services on Sunday. Bu! 
several years ago the congregatio! 
merged with the University Height: 
Methodist Church. Since then the old 
building has been used as a relief 
shelter. Its high spire had to com 
down for safety’s sake, And now the 
District Building inspector has found 
it unsafe and has ordered it razed. 

eo 


We forgot to tell you that it was 45 
degrees below zero in Bemidji las! 
winter. 
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August 10, 1935 * 


How American Eagle, 


Called “Lousy” Bird 
by Franklin, Was 
Chosen for U.S. Seal 


Take a look at the new quarter you 
have in your pocket, or a half dollar— 
providing you have that much money. 
Notice especially the way the eagle is 
looking. Some heraldry experts claim 
this bird is looking in the wrong di- 
rection and that it indicates coward- 
ice. Few loyal Americans, however, 
pay much attention to such claims be- 
cause they have little significance. 
And the eagle on the Great Seal of the 
United States looks in the same direc- 
tion and has been all these years with- 
out the country showing any signs of 
cowardice or running out of danger. 
On the other hand, the eagle, particu- 
larly the American bald eagle, is a 
fierce and extremely powerful bird, of 
strong flight, keen vision, the king of 
birds. Their nest or eyrie is generally 
built on a precipitous crag and con- 
sists of a large mass of sticks and 
heather lined with fur and wool. Un- 
molested, this bird seldom attacks 
mankind. Besides, our bald eagle, half 
a dozen other varieties are found in 
the Americas and Europe. 

But the bald eagle was not chosen 
as our national emblem because of its 
fierceness. Rather it was chosen as 
emblematic of strength. Nor was the 
idea of having the eagle as a national 
emblem originated in the United 
States. The eagle was the principal 
device on standards in ancient Persia 
and Rome. In one form or another it 
is now the national emblem of several 
European countries. 

The story of how the American eagle 
became our national emblem is an in- 
teresting one, it being found in the 
story of the selection of the eagle as 
the principal device on our great seal. 
After the American Congress had pass- 
ed and signed the Declaration of In- 
dependence in 1776 a great seal was 
badly needed for official state docu- 
ments. So Congress appointed a com- 
mittee of three to design a great seal. 
This committee consisted of “Doctor 
Franklin, Mr. J. Adams and Mr. Jeffer- 
son.” They consulted with the French 
artist Eugene Pierre du Simitiere and 
turned in their report on August 20 
of that year. Each of them had a dif- 
ferent design. Franklin wanted Moses 
shown drowning “Pharoah” in the 
Red Sea, while Jefferson had Moses 
leading the children of Israel through 


the wilderness. And John Adams 
wanted Hercules depicted between 
Virtue and Sloth. But fortunately 


Congress didn’t think much of any of 
the suggestions and ordered the report 
to “lie on the table.” 

The following year another effort 
to get a great seal was made but it 
also failed. Then Congress got along 
without worrying over such an instru- 
ment until in 1780 when Francis Hop- 
kinson proposed a design of 13 stripes 
and 13 stars and certain allegorical 





elements. A Congressional Commit- 
tee went as far as to approve this de- 
sign and the bill for making the seal 
but Congress dropped the whole idea 
to avoid the bill. Two years later, 
however, another committee compos- 
ed of Charles Thomson, Arthur Lee 
and Elias Boudinot consulted with 
William Barton who suggested they 
put the crested eagle as the main de- 
sign. Thomson changed it to the 
American bald eagle and in his report 
left out the “bald.” The eagle, along 
with the motto “E Pluribus Unum” 
(From Many One) and most of the 
other details now appearing on the 
seal were adopted by Congress on 
June 20, 1782. Since the eagle was to 
appear officially on all state papers it 
was only natural that it take its place 
as our national emblem. 

To Thomson and Barton belong the 
major honors of the device as finally 
adopted. Thomas Jefferson, however, 
is credited with sticking out for ii 
having two sides—obverse and re- 
verse faces. Franklin did not oppose 
the choice of the eagle because at that 
time he was in France. But he did 
express his regret at the choice and 
went so far as to ridicule the Amer- 
ican eagle as a “lousy” bird of bad 
moral character. He favored the tur- 
key because it was a native bird. Not- 
withstanding his ridicule, however, 
the eagle was retained. 

There has always been argument as 
to just who selected or suggested the 
various devices on the great seal. In 
“Our Inheritance in the Great Seal of 





(Keurre 


The two faces of the great seal of the 
United States. Above is the obverse which 
is used on all state papers. Below is the 
reverse, which is never used. 
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the United States, Its History and 
Heraldry,” volume I, the following 
credits are given for the different de- 
vices on the two faces of the seal: 
Obverse Face—The radiant constella- 
tion of 13 stars comes from the com- 
mittee of 1779 composed of Messrs. 
Lovell, Scott and Houstoun. The in- 
dividualizing of the rays as a “Glory” 
is Barton’s improvement over all pre- 
decessors. The specification “a cloud” 
through which the effulgence breaks 
is also due to Barton, but “clouds” are 
shown without being referred to by 
the committees of 1779-82, and are first 
mentioned by Thomson. The self- 
reliant eagle, “American bald-headed,” 
rising was suggested by Thomson; its 
first use in the seal history and its 
final heraldic detail ‘displayed at all 
points,” and poised, therefore at rest, 
being due to Barton. 

Again to Thomson we owe the plac- 
ing of the shield upon the eagle’s 
breast, but the introduction of the na- 
tional colors into the escutcheon (first 
red and white and finally the addition 
of blue) is due to the committee of 
1778 and 1780, and was retained by 
that of 1782 for field and stripes. But 
to Barton we owe their final defini- 
tion as “paleways of 13 pieces, ardent 
and gules, a chief azure.” We owe the 
motto “E Pluribus Unum” to Thomas 
Jefferson, recovered by Thomson who 
placed the scroll bearing it in the 
eagle’s beak. The olive branch came 
from the committee of 1779-80, while 
its emplacement in the eagle’s dexter 
talon was the work of Thomson. To 
the committee of 1782, composed of 
Messrs. Middleton, Boudinot and Rut- 
ledge, is due the earliest use of the 
arrow in seal history, but the bundle 
of 13 was put in the eagle’s sinister 
talon by Thomson. 

To this same Charles Thomson we 
owe the words “Annuit Coeptis” (He 

God! has smiled on [our}| undertak- 
ings) on the Reverse face. From du 
Simitiere there is the “radiant All- 
Seeing Eye,” first inclosed in a “radi- 
ant triangle” by Jefferson, the latter 
dropped by Barton, but the chief 
cornerstone of the pyramid, “an eye 
in a triangle, surrounded with a 
glory,” being finally put into shape 
and position by Thomson. To Barton 
we owe the “pyramid of 13 steps,” its 
designation as “unfinished” to Thom- 
son. From Thomas Jefferson came the 
date of Independence “MDCCLXXVI,” 
retained by the committees of 1779 
and 1782, and finally placed by Thom- 
son as the sole inscription on our na- 
tional structure. And finally to Thom- 
son we owe the selection and altera- 
tion of the motto “Novus Ordo Se- 
clorum” (A new order of ages). 

All of these elementary insignia, of 
course, were of the very earliest day, 
some of them even inherited from the 
gray dawn of history. And they were 
nearly all well known throughout the 
country in the Revolutionary period 
and were in everyday use as symbols 
among the people long before the 
great seal was adopted. One can see 
by the accompanying picture that, 
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(Continued on page 16) 
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SCIENTIFIC 


LONG-RANGE FORECASTS 

Dr. Irving Krick, of the California 
Institute of Technology, recently ex- 
plained a system by which weather 
has been accurately predicted for peri- 
ods up to 10 days. The system con- 
sists of observing the variations in the 
height of the boundary between the 
stratosphere and the lower air layers. 
These variations, he said, are caused 
by shifts in the upper layers of the 
lower air and the lower layers of the 
stratosphere, and result in changes of 
the atmospheric pressure. Since at- 
mospheric pressure has a direct bear- 
ing upon the weather, observations of 
the stratosphere boundary enables the 
forecasters to anticipate conditions 
and make their predictions. 


RELICS FROM UR 


Three inscribed terra cotta cones 
found in Iraq or Mesopotamia, that 
ancient land that had seen centuries 
of civilization when Europe was still 
peopled with barbarians, are now on 
exhibition in the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. They were found in the city 
of Ur where Abraham was born some 
2,000 years before Christ. But even 
then these cones were old. They 
were placed in the walls of a temple 
built by King Libit-Ishtar who pre- 
ceeded Rim-Sin, ruler at the birth of 
Abraham, and their inscriptions are 
devoted to preserving the memory of 
this old king. But while the inscrip- 
tions speak mostly of the ancient ruler 
they also corroborate parts of the 
Bible. They mention cities spoken of 
in the Book of Genesis the existence 
of which had been doubted. 


HUNTS INDIAN PAINT SECRET 


A Smithsonian Institution scientist 
working among the mission Indians in 
Southern California will attempt to 
learn the secret of the old Indian paint 
which has lasted on exposed cliffs, in 
some cases, for 150 years. Findings 
of previous investigations indicate 
that the paint was crudely made from 
crude materials, yet it outlasts prod- 
utcs of modern laboratories. The 
paint was made by tribal medicine 
men who told the Indians that the pic- 
tures they daubed on the cliffs at 
night were the work of spirits. From 
these medicine men it has been learn- 
ed that the paint was made by merely 
mixing such coloring materials as 
clay, iron oxide, and other natural 
substances with oil pressed from the 
seeds of the chilicothe, a wild cucum- 
ber, now very rare. it is this oil that 
is believed to give the paint its last- 
ing qualities and investigations will 
be made in that direction. 


NORMAL MINUS BRAIN LOBES 

Two years ago a Kentucky woman 
underwent an operation for a tumor 
of the brain. So large was the tumor 
that the entire right prefrontal lobe 
and almost all the left lobe had to be 
removed. Since these lobes of the 








brain are believed to be the center of 
intelligence it was seriously doubted 
that the patient would ever again be 
normal. But again the brain has 
proven that it does not always do the 
expected. Now fully recovered the 
woman is not only in possession of ali 
the mental powers she had before the 
operation but seems to have acquired 
some new ones. Her powers of con- 
centration have greatly increased, she 
tires less easily, and her temper is 
better. She is also much more active 
and purposeful than before. 


DRAW ON THE SEA’S WEALTH 


Attempts are still being made to 
break open the doors of the earth’s 
richest storeroom of wealth—the sea. 
This has been done successfully so far 
as bromine is concerned and the plant 
in North Carolina for extracting this 
element from sea water has over a 
year of profitable operation behind it. 
Some 10 billions of tons of gold, how- 
ever, still challenge man’s ingenuity. 
A few years ago a German extracted a 
small amount of the yellow metal from 
the sea at great expense and then 
abandoned further experimentation 
because a practicable method seemed 
impossible. Last year a tiny nugget 
was taken from the brine at a cost 
that was only about 10 times the value 
of the gold, and now that cost has 
been cut in half by Dr. Colin Fink, of 
Columbia university. Dr. Fink did 
not employ chemical means, but at- 
tracted the positively charged particles 
of gold to a negative electrode. The 
difficulty with this method is that un- 
less the electrode is rotating rapidly 
an alkaline film surrounds it and holds 
the gold away—and spinning the 
cathode is expensive. Dr. Fink ad- 
mits his method won’t make gold 
flood the market, but he suggests that 








SCIENCE NIBBLES 





The 200-inch telescope disk now 
cooling at Corning missed destruction 
by the New York floods by a margin 
of seven feet. 

Joseph Priestly, the discoverer of 
oxygen, envisioned the existence of 
electrons 150 years ago when science 
was in its infancy. 

It has been learned that additions 
of small amounts of hydrogen to fe- 
male sex hormone gives it character- 
istics of male hormone. 

A disease known as pulmonary 
edema literally drowns its victims by 
flooding the lungs with water drawn 
from the blood. 

Science reveals that corncobs con- 
tain many chemicals which may some- 
day make them valuable. 

The first three months of this year 
showed no increase in the number of 
deaths caused from cancer. 

A Texas boy, 18, registered a tem- 
perature of 110 following a sunstroke 
recently. The temperature dropped 
following treatment and it is believed 
he will recover. 

One cubic centimeter of air at sea 
level and at freezing contains 27,000,- 
000,000,000,000,000 molecules. 


* The Pathfinde: 


ships might pick up a little extra mon- 
ey by making their propellers int, 
electrodes through simple wiring, thi 
enabling them to become coated wit! 
gold during their regular runs. 


CRO-MAGNONS IN AFRICA 


The discovery of stone tools an 
human skeletons in a cave on th 
northern coast of Africa indicates th: 
continent as the one-time home of th 
old Cro-Magnon race which lived ji 
France and Spain some 20,000 yea: 
ago. According to Dr. E. E. Free th 
tools are of Cro-Magnon design and 
the skeletons are also the same as 
those of that well-shaped, large-brain 
ed people of Europe. It is though 
they may have lived in Africa befor: 
crossing the Gibraltar strait and work 
ing up through Spain and into Franc: 
The Cro-Magnons are known chiefl, 
for the remarkable paintings they lef! 
on the walls of caves in those two 
European countries. Besides being 
advanced in art they were probably 
the best-formed race that ever lived 





AMERICANA 





A doctor lecturing on vegetarianism 
having a Broadway dancer tempt «a 
supposedly normal Florida _ rattle 
snake to apparently strike her to 
prove that a vegetable diet or a spin- 
ach bath renders poisonous snake 
bites harmless, 

Colored men being actually drawn 
on a panel for jury duty in Tennessee. 

West Point cadets, the future gen- 
erals of our armies, being instructed in 
the fine art of ballroom dancing. 

A bishop joining the campaign for 
the repeal of a state’s dry amendment. 

Education officials claiming summer 
school has been made so interesting 
that young boys and girls now go on 
their own volition. 

Only three of 14 Wilson Teachers’ 
College June graduates applying for 
jobs in the District of Columbia pub- 
lic schools being able to pass the ex- 
amination given applicants, 

Board of examiners of New York 
City’s schools refusing to grant a 
teacher weighing 180 pounds a license 
to teach because she was 30 pounds 
overweight, and claiming teachers 
who are overweight are not “accepta- 
ble hygienic models for the pupils.” 

Maryland State Police recovering a 
car stolen last February which was 
actually in better condition than when 
stolen from its owner. 

The chief of police of a New Eng- 
land town cracking down on nude 
bathers seeking relief from the heat 
by declaring a fig leaf will do, but it 
must at least be that much. 

we 


LARGEST NATIONAL PARK 


Canada proudly points to the fact 
that within its borders lies the largest 
national park in the whole world. Jas- 
per National Park has an area of more 
than 4,000 square miles and within its 
boundaries are found many forests. 
lakes, mountain ranges and many 
miles of trails, motor roads and rivers. 
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Great Injustice in 


Low Pay for 
Farmers’ Work 


(Continued from page 1) 


before been made—and it is very il- 
juminating. It is a strange thing that 
the so-called agricultural and farm 
papers, Which claim to cater to the 
farmers and to act as guides and aids 
io the farming industry, have never 
enforced such basic facts as those pre- 
sented by the Pathfinder. It is safe to 
say that if the numerous publications 
which assume to represent the farm- 
ing industry had kept on the job and 
had faithfully shown up the facts as 
the Pathfinder has, it would not be 
necessary for the farmers to cry out 
against the injustices which still op- 
press them. We fear that farm paper 
publishers as a rule are too anxious 
to pander to the big business magnates 
and public utilities and the advertisers 
of automobiles, farm machinery, etc. 
We all know that it is difficult to serve 
two masters—but even at that we be- 
lieve the farmers and the 50,000,000 
or more people who depend for their 
prosperity on the prosperity of the 
farming industry are entitled to a 
break once in a while. 

There are 400,000 more unemployed 
than there were at this time a year 
ago. Which shows how little progress 
is being made in getting rid of this 
evil. Instead of putting on more work- 
ers, we find the employers curtailing 
their pay rolls. Even workers who 
have jobs are in many cases not con- 
tent but are striking or threatening to 


strike. Loafing is being reduced to a 
fine art. The recovery program is 


hamstrung by the determination of 
each group to GET MORE for itself. 
This is natural enough—but it spreads 
discontent and makes everybody else 
also demand more. And thus the 
vicious circle of price-boosting keeps 
up—without solving the problem for 
anyone. According to the official fig- 
ures the buying power of union labor 
in 1933, for instance, stood at $2.32, as 
compared with $1 in 1913. At the 
same time, the buying power of the 
farmers which also stood at $1 in 1913, 
had sunk to only 58 cents in 1933. 
Since 1933 of course the buying power 
of the farmers has been increased 
very materially. But labor in other 
lines has no intention of surrendering 
any of the gains it had made since 
1913. No crusader yet has dared to 
proclaim that wages should go back 
to “pre-war parity.” And yet, that 
is exactly the “crux” of the situation, 
as Mr. Auvil says. 

No progress whatever has been 
made in reducing the cost of distribu- 
tion. In fact we have not seen or 
heard of any attempts being made to 
tackle this most basic of all our prob- 
lems. How can price-boosting get us 


out of the hole if the prices of every- 
thing we have to buy keep going up at 
the same ratio, or a higher ratio? We 
ask the same question that we have 
asked so often before—and which has 


not been answered: how can even 
union labor purchase its own prod- 
ucts, when its total income is so far 
below what is required? The latest 
Farm Economics bulletin issued by 
Cornell university shows that the cost 
of distributing food in the United 
States at last accounts stood at 178 
which means 78 per cent more than 
the pre-war parity cost. At the same 
time, the price for farm products stood 
at the 108 level—or only eight per 
cent above the pre-war parity. At 
the same time, the average weekly 
earnings of factory workers in New 
York state stood at 196—or 96 per cent 
above the pre-war parity level. 

Now, the question comes right up; 
how can the farmers of the United 
States—and that half of the nation 
which counts on the farmers for busi- 
ness—hope to cut loose and spend 
money, when they find that every- 
thing they want to buy is priced on a 
basis which calls for the payment of 
wages which are from two to five 
times what they can get for their own 
work? Can anything be done about 
this great injustice, which is holding 
the whole country back? 

Of course, in fairness to industrial 
and city labor, it must be remembered 
that the cost of living is higher in the 
big centers. City workers have car- 
fare and many other expenses to meet 
which are not so serious a problem 
with the farmers. Comparatively few 
general farmers work every day of 
the year. Most of them have periods 
when they can lay off. The city work- 
er is up against the rent and fuel 
proposition and has the landlord to 
reckon with. And a great many of 
these workers do not have regular 
work the year around. That is one 
of the sad things about the present 
conditions. A union carpenter for in- 
stance may get $1.25 an hour or more 
for his work—but such workers don’t 
have work more than a third or half 
of the year. Hence the hourly rates 
are deceptive. The subject is one 
which has to be approached sympa- 
thetically—with due regard to the in- 
terests of all concerned. The fact re- 
mains that the farmers seems to be ex- 
pected to produce foodstuffs and other 











Not so big as Niagara, but a lot bigger 
than Niagara is going to be if Niagara 


keeps on going dry. It’s the Tannforsen 

falls in Sweden. Sweden is harnessing 

many of her biggest waterfalls and turn- 

ing the power to splendid use. She has a 

vast supply of this “white coal,” without 
harnessing any tides. 
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staples for the whole country and do 
it for pay which a city worker would 
not for a moment accept. Probably 
all of the 12,000,000 or so who are un- 
employed could be put to productive 
work if they were willing to accept a 
scale of pay which the farmers them- 
selves have had to stand for many 
vears. Organized labor naturally 
wishes to hold the wage scale up, and 
to raise it—although the results indi- 
cate that this is expecting the impos- 
sible. If the farmers were organized 
to the same extent that labor and gen- 
eral industry are, they could refuse 
to produce necessities for the rest of 
the world unless they received what 
they believed to be their just due. It 
will probably be a long while, how- 
ever, before the farmers will sacrifice 
their own independence to that extent. 








KNOW ANY BIGGER? 





This almost unbelievable narrative 
comes from J. N. Fitts, Storrs, Conn., 
and was related to him by his niece 
who is the heroine in the tale and 
who tells it in her own words: 

Bill and I were one-arm autoing 
down the river road to a ferry, in 
order to attend a football game, up 
on the other side. On a precipitous 
cliff we picked up an Austin on our 
bumper just before side-swiping a 
large truck. The Austin collapsed 
into a good motorcycle and sped away. 
The truck driver, still asleep, drove 
on. While our car shot over the 
cliff landing squarely upon the smoke- 
stack of a passing steamboat. 

Bumping the smokestack started the 
boat capsizing and also punctured the 
boiler causing it to explode, throwing 
us again into the air and to the op- 
posite shore. Here we landed un- 
harmed upon a flat freight car heavily 
loaded with loose white feathers. Our 
impact started the freight car out upon 
the main track and on up the river. 
Gathering speed on the up-grade we 
rushed into the football city and into 
an open switch. Crashing into the 
bumper at the end of the switch the 
freight car stopped. But not our car 
or the feathers. We hurdled that 
bumper and slid 2,000 feet to the very 
gate of the football field where Bill 
and I moulted before making a touch- 
down at the ticket window. 

But, woe of woes, a whirlwind pick- 
ed up that carload of white feathers 
and carried them directly over the 
stadium, obscuring the sun. The game 
was called off on account of an im- 
pending snowstorm. Groping our 
way back to the car we attempted to 
start homeward only to find that the 
engine had fallen out of the car and 
into the steamboat on the river. But 
my Bill is a resourceful chap and not 
to be stopped by a trifle. He punc- 
tured the rear of the gasoline tank 
and called upon a bystander to ignite 
the escaping gas as he jumped in. The 
force of the burning gases, blowing 
from the tank behind, made us a 
rocket car pushing us home in jig 
time—Bill proposing to me on the way. 
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Painstaking Labor 
Required in Making 
Movie Cartoons 


. When we stop to consider the great 
popularity enjoyed by the various 
characters in the newspaper comic 
section (not only with the youngsters 
but with the grown-ups too) it is not 
surprising that the animated cartoons 
of the movies have built up even more 
enthusiastic followings. Regardless of 
nationality, wherever there are movie 
theaters millions are entertained by 
the antics of these characters who do 
the sublime, the ridiculous, the im- 
possible. These comics had a hard 
time breaking into the movies but 
now all is changed. They occupy a 
prominent place on the billing and 
sometimes, especially in England, they 
even head the program. 

Not long ago a Pathfinder scribe 
chanced to overhear a conversation 
speculating on the amount of time and 
work required to turn out one of these 
animated cartoons. One guess was 
that the author might, if he worked 
industriously, complete a picture in 
a couple of weeks but the other party 
believed a month would be nearer 
right. Investigation has revealed that 
working alone it would require an 
artist more than two years to com- 
plete a single cartoon reel (only 600 
to 700 feet long as compared with the 
usual one-reeler of 1,000 feet) which 
can be shown in seven to eight min- 
utes. But in the cartoon studios as 
many as 200 persons may be employ- 
ed and it requires a staff of 50 artists 
two weeks or more to complete one—- 
and perhaps the author did not draw 
a Single picture of the series. 

The secret of why so much labor 
and time is required in the making of 
one of these movie features lies in the 
fact that the entire picture is a series 
of drawings such as we see in our 
regular comic sheets. Each drawing 
must vary but slightly from the pre- 
ceding one or just enough to give the 
impression of movement yet not 
enough to create a jarring or jerking 
movement. The artists all work with 
a lightweight, partly transparent 
drawing paper placed on an illumi- 
nated drawing board. These articles 
are necessary because after one draw- 
ing has been made the second piece 
of paper may be placed on top so the 
artist can vary his next drawing 
enough to make the movement smooth. 
After they are completed the drawings 
are turned over to the members of an- 
other staff who trace them one by one 
on sheets of celluloid and fill in the 
proper shades for photographing. 

Each strip of movie film records 16 
separate pictures or “frames” to the 
foot. In ordinary movie photography 
where human actors play the parts 
the cameraman merely turns the crank 
which grinds the reel of film through 
the camera at the rate of 24 frames 
per second. But in recording movie 
cartoons each frame is recorded sep- 
arately, a new cartoon picture being 





recorded on each frame. Every time 
the camera clicks there is a pause 
while a drawing is removed and a 
new one inserted. Thus even the most 
experienced cameraman may consider 
himself lucky to get 50 feet of film 
photographed a day for this means 
1,200 pictures. There are more than 
12,000 frames to each cartoon comedy 
and we find that each picture record- 
ed on the film is made up of from two 
to four drawings. Thus each cartoon 
feature requires on an average about 
51,000 individual drawings. 

Just as an example let us suppose 
that Johnny Rabbit is fleeing across 
the desert in his automobile in an 
attempt to escape the clutches of Sam- 
my Wolf, the bandit. On one sheet 
of celluloid would be the background; 
on the second would be the automo- 
bile, on the third would be pictured 
Johnny while Sammy would appear 
on the fourth. However, a stationary 
background is painted on white paper 
and the moving characters (on the 
celluloid) are placed on top of the 
background in the proper order. Also, 
if Johnny merely moves his head it is 
necessary to draw his body but once. 
A master animator draws the begin- 
ning and ending of the motion while 
an assistant draws the pictures neces- 
sary to complete the motion. 

But this is only the actual mechanics 
or process of producing this feature. 
Before the actual film may be record- 
ed it is necessary, of course, that there 
be a story. Behind the story there 
may be a simple idea contributed by 
the author and creator of Johnny 
Rabbit, by some one of the staff or it 
may even be an idea sent in free of 
charge by little Mary Jane, Uncle Eli 
Podger’s granddaughter. At any rate 
the idea is turned over to members 
of the staff who take it and develop 
it into a story with dialog and gags 
(as jokes are called). Detailed in- 
structions are prepared for each scene 
and details concerning every move- 
ment are written out. Then it is 
ready for the artists each one of whom 
has a definite part of the series to 
draw. Each man and woman is as- 
signed to draw those objects he or 
she draws best. Some may excel in 
drawing animals, autos, wagons, hu- 
man figures, scenery, etc. 

Of course there must be a director, 
too. But in the case of cartoons his 
main work is to decide how much time 
is to be allowed to each scene and 
what sound effects and dialog shall 
be added or eliminated in order to 
keep the picture within the time limit 
of seven or eight minutes. How the 
other directors must envy him for his 
cast never talks back! 


How American Eagle 


Was Chosen for Seal 


(Continued from page 13) 


contrary to popular opinion, the na- 
tional seal is two-faced. If your text- 
book says the great seal of the United 
States has only one face it is not re- 
liable. The upper picture shows the 





* The Pathfinder 





Here are six different designs of the Amer. 
ican eagle. The one in the center at the top 
is the same as that used on the great seal. 


obverse with the spread eagle which 
is emblematic of strength. The olive 
branch with 13 leaves in its right talon 
is a sign of peace. But in its left talon 
it carries 13 arrows showing thai 
while peaceful it believes in prepared- 
ness. The escutcheon’s 13 stripes rep- 
resent the original 13 colonies. There 
are also 13 stars in the circle abov 
the eagle’s head. 

While the reverse of the great sea! 
has never been used it is probabl 
more interesting than the obverse. A!- 
though some changes have been made 
in the seal since it was adopted in 1782 
it is now almost the same as the origi- 
nal. At first only the obverse was 
duly cut and deposited for seal pur- 
poses. Its custody then resided in the 
hands of the Secretary of the United 
States in Congress Assembled. Now it 
is in the custody of the Secretary | 
State. Why the reverse of the instru- 
ment was not then cut and used for its 
own obvious purpose and why it has 
been unused down to the present time 
for seal purposes has been considered 
a deep mystery. The State Depart- 
ment doesn’t even know upon what 
document the great seal was firs! 
used. After the Constitution was 
adopted one of the first acts of Con- 
gress was to ratify the great seal. Al- 
though the Secretary of State is offi- 
cial custodian of the seal he cannot 
place it on any paper unless that paper 
bears the signature of the President. 

ei? 


THE TOAD’S PROTECTION 


Snakes, birds of prey and skunks 
are the only creatures that toads need 
fear, according to the Biological Sur- 
vey. Other animals never conside: 
them as a meal because of the poison- 
ous milky fluid secreted from the 
glandular lumps behind the toad’s 
eyes. One bite is usually enough to 
teach a dog or any carnivorous anima! 
his lesson. The skunk, however, is 3 
bit more resourceful. He rolls and 
tumbles the toad around with his paws 
until all of the poisonous fluid has 
been discharged and rubbed off. Then 
he eats him. Birds avoid the poison 
and snakes apparently don’t mind it 

— —-. 
WEEK’S ADD-A-LAFF 

Advertisement in the Female Help 
Wanted column in the Punxsutawne) 
(Pa.) Spirit—Maid-Wanted, genera! 
housework and care for children; on 
who will stay on the job; boy friends 
must leave before dew is off grass. 
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PASTIME 


CATCHY WORD PROBLEM 


This stunt is similar to those in 
which you ask someone to think of a 
word of so many letters, etc. But in 
this particular problem the performer 
simply informs his audience (hurried- 
ly and ambiguously) that there is a 
word of four letters, which if you 
take away two you leave four, and if 
you then take away one more you 
will leave five. Also that if you re- 
place the three letters taken away, you 
will still have five, as when you 
started. Their job is to tell what the 
word is. Should anyone not be able 
to get it, the word, of course, is FIVE. 
When you take away two letters 
(F and E) you leave IV, the Roman 
numeral four. And if you take away 
| you have left V, the Roman numeral 
five. Put all three of the letters back 
again and you have FIVE. 


“WANTA BUY A DUCK?” 


When pears get ripe or when they 
come to market you can surprise and 
entertain your friends by showing 
them how easy it is to cut a duck from 
a pear. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows just how this can be done. 











When a Pear Becomes a Duck 


First you take the stem which should 
have a couple of small leaves on it 
like the one shown here. Remove the 
stem from the pear and cut it between 
the leaves so that one leaf remains 
attached to each piece of the stem. 
These pieces form the legs and feet, 
the web in the leaf corresponding to 
the web foot of a duck. Next cut the 
pear into three pieces as shown by the 
two black lines. These three pieces 
form respectively the body, head and 
bill of the duck. They can be fasten- 
ed together with toothpicks. Try 
your hand at duck making. 


COIN PYRAMID PUZZLE 


For this puzzle you need 10 coins, 
preferably pennies, but nickels, dimes 
or quarters will do. You can even 
work it with 10 buttons. Here is 





Coin Arrangement 


what you do. Take the 10 coins or 
what have you and arrange them on 
the table as shown in the accompany- 
ing diagram, with the base of the 
pyramid toward you. Now try to in- 
vert the pyramid so that the point is 
toward you by moving only THREE 
coins. Answer will be given next week. 


CIPHERS TO FIGURE OUT 


According to the latest report of the 
Crop Reporting Board the potato crop 
this year is expected to be more than 
five per cent less than last year. Ap- 
parently this is due to the unfavorable 
potato season. And that incidentally 
calls to mind an old cipher you can 
cudgel your brains over. Here it is: 


The CC 4 POT oo000000 
SI 
Can you figure that one out? That 
does look hard, so to save many from 
defeat, here is the translation: “The 
season is backward for potatoes.” 











BRAIN TEAS SER 


In a certain division in Mussolini’s 
well-trained, well-equipped Italian 
army now preparing to crush little 
Ethiopia there are a little over 20,000 
men divided up into five brigades. If 
one-third of the first brigade, two- 
sevenths of the second, seven-twelfths 
of the third, nine-thirteenths of the 
fourth, and fifteen-twenty-seconds of 
the fifth brigade happen in every case 
to be the same number of men, can 
you figure out how many men there 





are in each brigade? Answer next 
week. 
Last Week’s Answer—There were 


exactly 72 bees on the limb. 
—_— Orie 


Australia is developing her motion 
picture industry. But it is going to be 
awfully inconvenient for her stars—so 
far from Reno and Paris. They might 
have to struggle along on one marriage 
a year. 

Oe 


IF 


If folks all followed good advice, 
And quit all sin and crime and vice; 
If there were no black sheep bold 
To stray from out the sheltering fold; 
If we had no need for law; 
If all were perfect—without flaw; 
If gossip were a thing unknown; 
If man’s wild oats were never sown; 
If no one ever had a fight; 
If there were no wrong—just right; 
This would be a land supreme 
In which to rest and sleep and dream 
But, I ask you, wouldn’t it be 
(Poetic license—pardon me) 
A helluva place to live? 

—Mary Elliott Gill. 
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Money Matters 


Ever Trouble You? 


You have no doubt often wondered where you would 
get the extra money with which to pay your bills— 
often wished that a real opportunity would come your 
way Well, right here is YOUR OPPORTUNITY. 
Thousands have turned their spare time into cash, 
aided by our plan which we now offer to you 

NO EXPERIENCE and NO INVESTMENT is requir- 
ed. Only a little of your spare time plus a desire to 
turn it into EXTRA MONEY is all that is necessary. 
Write today for details of how other ambitious men 
and women have added greatly to their earnings by 
taking care of our subscription business fn their 


vicinity. Complete instructions and working outfit 
ere free. Use the convenient coupon—extra money 
awaits you. 


— -— Wo Obligation Coupon — — — . 
Subscription Manager, B 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 

Please tell me sbout the opportunity you offer far 
making some extra money. 


Fame 


BECOME AN EXPERT 


ACCOUNTANT 


Executive Accountants and C. A.’s earn $3000 to $15,000 a yea 

7 
Thousands of need them. Su 12,000 Certified Pubiic Aeouent 
ants in the U.S. We train youthoroly athome in « are time for C.P.A 
examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous ex sn 
unnecessary. Persona! training under supervision of staff of 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Fwnies 
for free book, *‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 3934. Chicago 


The School That Has Trained Over 1,200 C. P. A.'s 


E A _ RAILWAY 
TRAFFIC INSPECTOR 


Satisfy Your Ambition in this Uncrowded Field 
ACTIVE MEN..-19 to 50--trained as Railway and Bus 
i) Passenger Traffic Inspectors are constantly in demand 
ealthful, outdoor work; travel if you like. 



















omplete our few weeks! home study course 
and we will place you at up to $135 per month, 
i Dius expenses, to start, or refund tuition 
Vance with experience. Free Booklet explains 


se our 17-yr. record. Write 
Standard Business Training institute 


Div. 908 Buffalo, N. Y. 


High Schoc! Course 


ou can complete your High 
hoo! education at home—in 


in 2 Years Ree 


2 ye 
requirements for optrance to college, business, and indus 
Standard texts supplied loma awarded. Full credit for Wes. 
subjects already completed. Send for Free Bulletin TODAY. 


American School, Dep. HC- 41, Drexel at 58th, Chicage 











ONE af or u EW 

5 wo 
Are Lead Eee 
--21 fal f folders retail $1. 1005p 
values. No ex nce needed. 
Also7 other Assts., 50c up. gious, ; ae 

in, * e@ Oo 

Mise eard cok h 7 Way tea : - 


CIVIL SERVICE 


ABLE INFORMATION FR 
COLUMBIAN anton ee COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON. , 


Men ‘Wanted 


We pay your F calizesd fare to Nashville 
en expert mobile mechanic and help you get a good job 
cost to you is S cmall. No negroes taken. ‘or free booklet write 


Nashville Auto College. Dept. 57 $7 Nashville, Tenn. 


UICK CASH FOR YOU™=="~ 


hewtes lovely Hollyleaf Christmas Cards in dainty 
Gift Box to friends, neighbors. | xclusive designs; new 
envelopes, papers, that SELL. I'll HELP you! 
ples, Plan, on approval. WRITE TODAY. 


WHITE'S QUAINT SHOP, 111 UNION AVE., WESTFIELD, MIASS come 


DICE CARDS 


Inks, Shiners, Daubs and Accessories. 


Catalog FREE 
HILL BROS., 


Let us train you to be 


‘Sam- 





Box P, SALIDA, coLo. 


| a? 
GOVERNMENT 
* JOBS! 





START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 
SHORT HOURS —/~raanxiin wstiteTe” 


Common education / Dept. A-189, Rochester, N. Y. 


Usually sufficient # Sirs: Rush to me _ without 
charge, (1) 32-page book with 

MEN— list of U. S, Government Jobs 
WOMEN © (2) Tell me how to get one of 
Mail Coupon ya these jobs. Send sample coaching. 
today. J NGME ..cecccccceceeececcesccesesecess 
SURE. PEE eoccinctesatashscternenaseresnente 











HOME 


TOMATOES FOR VITAMINS 
Tomatoes are an important food be- 


cause of their richness in vitamins, . 


especially A, B and C. The latter 
vitamin (which prevents bleeding 
gums, loose teeth, sore joints, loss of 
appetite, etc.) is important because it 
does not stay with you to be used 
when needed as most other vitamins 
do. Foods containing it must be con- 
stantly included in the diet. Oranges 
are also an important source of vita- 
min C. When considered cup for cup 
orange juice is the richest in this re- 
spect. But when matched dollar for 
dollar in cost the tomato is likely to 
come out on top. Food experts say 
no less than 50 pounds of tomatoes or 
citrous fruits should be consumed per 
person annually and that the proper 
amount ranges from 75 to 125 pounds 
per year, depending on age and ac- 
tivity. 


PICKLED SWEET PEPPERS 


Many persons find sweet red pepper 
pickle a tempting relish for a jaded 
appetite. Wash the peppers thor- 
oughly and wipe dry. Cut a slice from 
the stem end, remove the seeds and 
cut into thin strips. Scald well, drop 
into ice water to crisp and drain. Pack 
the prepared peppers into a sterilized 
glass jar and fill to overflowing with 
a sirup of vinegar and sugar, made in 
proportions of one cup sugar to two 
cups vinegar, and seal tightly. 


HOT DRINKS DO NOT COOL 


A fallacy often heard is that to 
drink a cup of tea or other hot drink 
will aid in making a person cooler in 
hot weather and there are no lack of 
persons who would sincerely testify 
that such is the case. However, first 
aid experts say this is a delusion; that 
contrasting temperatures would give a 
feeling of coolness when the exact 
opposite is true since it is obviously 
impossible to lower body tempera- 
ture by adding to the heat within. 
Moreover, it is dangerous to imbibe 
such drinks on a hot day if a person 
is already overheated because to do so 
might bring on a heat stroke. 


FLY SPRAYS HELPFUL 

Sprays are very helpful in destroy- 
ing flies in large numbers but they 
cannot be expected to solve the entire 
problem of controlling the filthy pests. 
Most sprays are fatal to the flies but 
unless their favorite breeding places 
are destroyed more are hatching out 
all the time. Another important fac- 
tor is the use of good screens in both 
the house and dairy barn. Mist sprays 
are found to be most effective when 
used in a closed room and when used 
directly on live stock the spray should 
be aimed at the flies rather than at 
the stock. The animals should not be 
groomed too soon after treatment. A 
good, cheap fly spray may be made 
up at home by mixing a pint of 
pyrethrum extract with 19 pints of 


high grade kerosene. If some special 
odor is desired chemicals for this pur- 
pose may be purchased and added to 
the solution in small quantities. 


PASTURED PIGS GROW BEST 


Vitamins, minerals and exercise are 
just as essential to growing porkers as 
they are to human beings and in most 
cases involving pigs these elements 
can be supplied by pasture. Tests 
conducted in scattered states by the 
Department of Agriculture revealed 
that concentrated feeds eaten by pigs 
on pasture average 13 per cent less for 
each 100 pounds gain than for pigs on 
dry lots. Pasture took the place of 
about one out of each eight pounds of 
concentrated feed and also furnished 
less Opportunity for the animals to 
pick up parasites. 


TREATMENT OF BURNS 


The chief object in treatment of 
minor burns is to protect the wound 
from infection as well as to stop the 
intense pain which is caused by ex- 
posure of the inner skin to the outer 
air. In addition to remedies recent- 
ly published in these columns here is 
one widely used by the Army and 
Navy which not only forms a protec- 
tive covering but soothes the pain. 
This remedy consists of a solution of 
tannic acid which may be obtained 
from any druggist and is applied by 
means of a cotton or gauze compress. 
An application of tea (with the leaves) 
will usually relieve the pain until 
other measures can be taken. 





ODD ACCIDENTS 





A Missouri painter accidentally 
picked up a bottle of paint-remover 
instead of liquor. He took a good- 
sized swig and it all but removed him. 

When the motor-driven rail-car on 
which they were riding ran away, 
Foreman F. M. Burton ordered his 
gang to jump. He himself picked up a 
50-pound case of dynamite and jump- 
ed down an embankment just before 
a locomotive smashed into the car. 
The explosive did not go off and no 
one was seriously hurt. 

Music hath charms to soothe and it 
also may serve as a life preserver on 
occasion. Clasping a large guitar in 
his arms when his canoe capsized 
Dominick Dessemone, a New York 
lad, was able to float until rescued. 

It was a surprised Massachusetts 
resident, Louis de Costerio, who open- 
ed a supposed bag of peanuts only to 
discover a roll of bills, $750 in all. 
A confused clerk had handed him the 
bag in which he had placed the day’s 
receipts. “Nuts,” repeated de Cos- 
terio as he returned the bag. 

An eye for an eye was altered to an 
eye for a tooth in the case of an Ohio 
dentist, Dr. J. D. McLeod, who lost the 
sight of an eye when a flying chip 
from a patient’s tooth struck the pupil. 

The man who climbed out on the 
tree limb and sawed it off had nothing 
on a Pennsylvania carpenter, John 
Bodine, who nailed himself in beneath 
a porch and had to call out the fire de- 


‘road. 4. Improper passing. 
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Lavina—Toni, I want to ask you one 
question. 

Toni—W hy, what is it, sweetie? 

Lavina—T oni, if you had never met me, 
would you have loved me just the same? 


partment to release him. Nor on thi 
whittling Missouri farmer who want- 
ed to light his pipe and instead of a 
match absent-mindedly swiped the 
knife across the seat of his pants 
necessitating medical attention. 

Capt. J. J. Day of North Carolina 
still doesn’t like snakes but he n 
longer chases them with his car. When 
he recently tried to run over one h 
ran over an embankment instead. A\l- 
though the car rolled for 25 yards 
none of the three occupants were 
seriously injured. 

A Missouri college student, Mary 
Williams, lost her life as a result of 
a stubbed toe. Blood poisoning «: 
veloped in the injured member. 

An Indiana man, Walter Blasengym, 
was the loser when lightning played 
hide and seek in his home. It entered 
a clothes closet, struck a metal con- 
tainer and destroyed its contents, 
$3,000 in currency and a valuable dia- 
mond ring. ‘ 

A freak lightning bolt struck the be: 
of Mrs. Laura Simmons, a Washingto: 
invalid, leaped to the dresser, cleared 
it of toilet articles and disappeared 
Mrs. Simmons was uninjured but her 
mattress was set on fire. 

oo 


MAD DOG CYCLES 
New York City Health Department 
records indicate that dog madness 0: 
rabies increases and decreases in cy) 
cles of about 12 years. The diseas: 
dropped to its low point in the present 
cycle in 1932 and is now rising tow 
ard its peak which will probably b: 
reached in 1939. Sunspots or some- 
thing do it. 
Sosa: TEES es ta 


CAUSES OF AUTO ACCIDENTS 


According to Accident Facts pub- 
lished by the National Safety Counci! 
the six principal causes of auto acci- 
dents are: 1. Exceeding the speed lim 
it or driving too fast for existing con 
ditions. 2. Violating the right of way 
3. Driving on the wrong side of th: 
5. Failure 
to signal. 6. Driving off the roadway 
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A VERSE FROM THE BIBLE 


Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do 
do it with thy might; for there is n 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, no! 
wisdom, in the grave, whither thou 
goest.—Ecclesiastes 9:10. 
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WOMEN 


THE “TROUBLE WITH WOMEN” 


Do you know what is the trouble 
with women? Frankly, we don’t. But 
here is what Dr. Karen Horney, a 
New York psychiatrist, told the more 
than 2,000 delegates to the national 
convention of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs at Seattle re- 
cently. Dr. Horney told them the 
trouble with women is that they have 
“An over-valuation of love and emo- 
tional relations; a complying attitude 
to men’s ideas and ideals of feminini- 
ty; an age phobia with a subsequent 
waste of human values; an inferiority 
feeling as a woman; and a lack of 
solidarity among themselves.” But 
the women folks could hardly be ex- 
pected to admit this is a correct 
diagnosis. 


EGGS GOOD FOR FACE 


One way the women can help the 
farmer and poultry raiser is to use up 
the surplus of hen fruit in beautifying 
their physiognomies. While it doesn’t 
sound so inviting (on the face of it) 
an egg-mask is considered an excel- 
lent facial. Such “masks” greatly aid 
the complexion and can be applied at 
home. Now that eggs are plentiful 
and cheap here is a chance to improve 
the complexion at little or no ex- 
pense. For folks who cannot afford 
the expensive facials such a mask is 
better by far than no treatment at all. 
To give one’s self an egg facial it is 
first necessary to cleanse the face and 
neck thoroughly. That done beat the 
yolk and the white of a fresh egg 
lightly in separate bowls. With the 
hands rub a thin layer of the yolk on 
your face and neck. Allow that to 
dry and then add a thin layer of the 
white. When that is dry add another 
layer of yolk. Continue these appli- 
cations until a whole egg has been 
used. Then lie down and rest for half 
an hour or so until the egg is hard 
and dry. Next remove as much as 
possible of the egg with warm water 
and finally remove all traces of the 
egg with a nourishing facial cream. 
When the cream is removed pat on an 
astringent lotion. 


READ CAN LABELS 


Because so many people today prac- 
tically live out of cans—you can get 
anything from canned noodles on up 
—perhaps because it requires a mini- 
mum amount of work to get a meal, 
it is necessary that the buyer of home 
supplies carefully read the labels on 
all packaged goods if she is to be sure 
the family food money is well spent. 
All canned goods labels contain in- 
formation as to the weight and purity 
of the contents. The law requires that 
all this information be truthful. 


SIMPLE PICNICS BEST 


The summer months have been ap- 
propriately called the “picnic months.” 
All during this outdoor season picnics 
are one of the most popular as well as 











one of the least expensive forms of 
entertainment, Perhaps one might 
add: “One of the most healthful forms 
of entertainment” providing of course 
the picnicker doesn’t eat too much or 
get some bad food. Thus the best kind 
of picnic is the simplest kind with the 
simplest food. Take simple foods 
which do not need much preparation. 
If too many hard-to-prepare dishes 
are to be cooked it will not be a pic- 
nic. Picnic suppers are very popular 
with many people. Instead of prepar- 
ing the evening meal for home con- 
sumption fix up a nice picnic box and 
invite the family to go into the open 
for a picnic supper. The-youngsters 
especially will enjoy it. 


HAPPIEST AGE TO MARRY 


Contrary to a common idea, early 
marriages are allegedly not the hap- 
piest, at least for the American popu- 
lations. A new chart showing the 
ages at which men and women should 
marry if they are to have the greatest 
chance of happiness has been prepar- 
ed by Dr. Hornell Hart, professor of 
Social Ethics at the Hartford Con- 
necticut Theological Seminary. Ac- 
cording to this chart the ages at which 
the chance of marital happiness is 
mathematically greatest are 33 for the 
man and 27 for the bride. However, 
the chart shows a range of greatest 
chance of married happiness corre- 
sponding to groom’s ages between 29 
and 37 and bride’s ages between 23 
and 31. It further shows that the ideal 
age difference between bride and 
groom is about five years. While there 
are undoubtedly many exceptions, the 
chart shows relatively little chance of 
happiness for boys who marry young- 
er than 20 or for girls who do so 
younger than 19. 


HELPFUL HINTS 


To revive wilted cut flowers place 
the stems in a deep bowl or vase and 
pour boiling water into the container. 
Then reach down into the hot water 
with the scissors and cut off each 
stem. Finally run cold water into the 
container until the boiling water has 
been cooled, 

Grass stains can be removed with 
pure corn molasses. Rub the molas- 
ses well into the stain, allow it to 
stand for several hours and then wash 
in lukewarm soap suds. 

Low temperature causes honey to 
granulate, but it can be restored to its 
desirable texture by placing the con- 
tainer in a pan of warm water only 
as warm as the hand can bear. 

To make the coffee grounds settle to 
the bottom of the old-fashioned coffee 
pot drop a small piece of ice in when 
the pot is removed from the stove. 

A mixture of equal parts of oil of 
citronella, sweet oil and oil of tar ap- 
plied to the legs, neck and arms will 
keep mosquitoes away while out of 
doors. 

eee 


WHAT SHAKESPEARE SAID 


To move is to stir; and to be valiant 
is to stand: therefore, if thou art mov- 
ed, thou runn’st away.—Romeo and 
Juliet, Act I, Scene 1. 
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LATEST FASHIONS 








; tailored collar tops the princess 
lines of this trim house coat, its generous over-lap 


2092—A notched, 


making a slip unnecessary. Choice of long or short 
sleeves. Designed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 
bust. A 36 requires 414 yards 36 inch fabric and % 
yard contrasting. 

2341—A smart ‘“‘shirtmaker’’ discards its customary 
tailored collar for a flattering jabot, has a roomy 
action-back, and inverted skirt pleats. Designed for 
14 to 20 years and 32 to 42 bust. A 16 requires 37% 
yards 36 inch fabric. 

9303—A curve of shirring lies gracefully between 
the gathered bodice and roll-down collar of this 
misses dress, whose raglan sleeves may puff or flare 
Designed for 12 to 20 years and 30 to 40 bust. A 
16 requires 31% yards 39 inch fabric. 

9339—A novel yoke adds two points and a jabot to 
the bodice of this matron’s all-occasion dress, while 
the gored skirt keeps step with inverted pleats. De- 
signed for 16 to 20 years and 34 to 46 bust. A 36 
requires 4 yards 39 inch fabric. 

9259—There’s definite ‘“‘little girl’’ appeal to this 
dainty child’s frock, its skirt gathered by diagonal 
yoke bands which turn into broad pleats. Bloomers 
are included. Designed for 2 to 8 years. A 6 re- 
quires 2%, yards 36 inch fabric. 


Price of Patterns 15¢ each. Our interesting and 
helpfal Summer Pattern Book has smart, new styles 
for adults, juniors, and children. Price of book alone 
l5e; with pattern 10c additional. Send orders with 
your name and address clearly wees 4 Fashior 
Editor, The Pathfinder, Washington, D 


CATARRH “© SINUS 
CHART- FREE 


Guaranteed Relief or No Pay. Stop hawking— 
stuffed-up nose—bad breath—Sinus irritation— 


eee eee the throat. Send Post Card or letter 

Chart and Money-Back Offer. 

40,000 Deugeiats, os on. Hall's Catarrh Medicine. 
business. . . Write today! 


F.3. CHENEY & CO., Dept. 138, TOLEDO, 0. 


QUIT WHISKEY 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically prepared treatment to aid men and wo- 
FREE men banish all desire for erinking, Thousands 

have already roved success of this New Easy 
Way. Can be given secretly. Write today for Free Booklet 


Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
2007 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


and warts removed from face 
i, | LES and body. , safely, quickly, at 
nome in or blemish. No 


acid { information. Write. 
NEFF LABORATORIES, Dept. os rns. Saginaw, Mich. 
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FISTULA| r 





Regardless of whether or not youhave 
been operated on for Fistula, Piles, or 
any other rectal trouble, write today 
to the McCleary Clinic, 8382 Elms 
Blvd., Excelsior Springs, Mo., for their 
Free Book describing the McCleary 
treatment which has proved success- 
ful in more than 30,000 cases. This 
book was prepared by Dr. T. Gordon 
McCleary, a well known authority on 
rectal and colon diseases. In your 
letter please state if you are troubled 
with Fistula or some other rectal af- 
fliction. The book is free and you will 


be under no obligation whatever. 





Pain stops almostinstantly. The swell- 

and inflammation is so quickly re- 

duced you can wear smaller, neater shoes 

with ease. Prove it on your own bunion. Just 

write and say, “I Want To Try Pedodyne.” No ie Ti 


Pedodyne Co., 180 N. Wacker Dr., Dep.M-201, Chicago, lil 


EXTRA MONEY ~ SELL XMAS CARDS! 
EXTRA INCOME with 21 “All-Folder” Ass't im gift 
yas box Only 29c. Never before retailed less than 
FOLDER $1! = Parchments, cut-outs, mother-of-pearl, etc 
Cag) NAME IMPRINTED CARDS 454¢ en 84 exclusive F 
AS designs LOWEST PRICES’ Big Commsssions Daily’ 
\ Ay ae FREE 4 epprovel WRITE TODAY’ 






































Grow fancy 
barn. Easy, 


iant mushrooms in cellar, sttie, 
joriess method, We show you how, 
furnish guaran poatertel buy crops. Valuable 
big book, pictures Write quickly. Est. 1908 
UNITED co., 3848 Uisesia. ‘Ave., Dept. 17, Chicage. 


Atti Tobacco Formula 


HARMLESS AND EFFECTIVE 
Send dollar bill. 
MARY OCHS, R.N., - BURR OAK, MICH. 


Subscribers: Any Change in Your Address 


should be reported DIRECT to us THREE WEEKS BE- 
FORE IT IS TO TAKE EFFECT and not through your 
postmaster, other publishers or agencies. The slightest cle- 
layin changing and correcting acdresses is sure to result in 
loss of copies of The Pathfinder as it is necessary to prepare 
our mailing list from ten days to three weeks in advance. 
The Post Office Department will no longer permit the de- 
livery of mail incorrectly addressed and second class mail 
will not be forwarded. NOTIFY US at once of any errorin 








your present address label and THRFE WEEKS IN AD- 
VANCE if you wish to change your adress. 


The Pathfinder Publishing Co.. Washington, D. C. 


Look at This! 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 974 ONLY 


ict S00 


Household Magazine 
Save $2.00 





Pictorial Review 
Woman's World 
The Pathfinder 

No change or substitution in magazines in this 
club permitted, Magazines MUST all go to one 


address. Each magazine for one full year. 
THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Your Magazines at 
HALF’ PRICE 


Clip this ad, mark the club of your choice and mail 
with remittance, giving your name and address. 








CLUB NO. 908 CLUB NO. 916 
Woman's World McCall’ Mag. 
Illustrated Mechanics Better Homes & 
Household Mag. $ Gardens 
Good Stories Household Mag. 
Gentlewoman Mag. The Pathfinder Save ye $1.7 75 
Mother’s Home Life CLUB N No. 923. 


The Pathfinder Save $1.50) wocais 


fan toda mere Mo ter 5 
CLUB NO. 909 Pictorial . a ? 
McCall's Mag. $ 50 Household ‘Mag. $ 00 


a —--- Homes & 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50) ~"° meee Save $2.00 

gy PE et ge ne LUB NO. 925 
CLUB NO. 912 MeCall’ s Mag. $ 0 

Pictorial Review $ Woman’s World 

Woman’s Worli Good Stories 

Good Stories Illustrated Mechanics 

Gentlewoman Mag. Open Road (Boys) 2 yrs. 

The Pathfinder Save $1.50] The ee Save Save $2.00 00 


LUB NO. 974 
CLUB NO. 914 meOate Mag. 


Pictorial Review $ Pictorial Review $90 00 
Better Homes & 1 Woman's World 

Gardens Household Magazine 
The Pathfinder Save $1.50)The Pathfinder Save $2.00 


Ne change or substitution permitted. Magazines for 
one full year and MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 





AVIATION 


Things are almost “set to go” for 
the transpacific air route. The steamer, 
North Haven, which carried men and 
materials for the construction of bases 
at Midway Island, Guam, and Wake 
Island has long since finished her job 
and left for home. Some of the crew 
was left behind to put on the finishing 
touches, but for all practical purposes 
the bases are ready. There was a 
slight hitch in the obtaining of land- 
ing rights in the Philippines but that 
was quickly ironed out by the politi- 
cal leaders because of the benefits 
they expect for the islands from the 
service, The first of the three huge 
clipper planes being built for the 
service and which are a third larger 
than the plane now used on the pio- 
neering flights recently took its 
“shake-down” trip and performed 
very satisfactorily. In addition to 
other things it shattered the old rec- 
ord for the greatest pay load carried 
to the greatest height by seaplanes 
when it lifted 12 tons of cargo to 
18,000 feet. In preparing the route no 
expense was spared and it is estimat- 
ed that by the time service begins the 
investment will have reached $4,000,- 
000. Hundreds of tons of top soil for 
beautification of the outlying bases 
was even carried to the islands at a 
cost of about $60 a ton. 

A Bureau of Air Commerce survey 
has revealed that the airplane is a 
pretty long-lived machine. Out of a 
total of 8,733 civilian craft, half of 
them are at least five years old. Of 
these 169 are 10 or more years old, 
and there are 371 planes in service 
whose date of manufacture is indeter- 
minable and many of them are prob- 
ably much older than 10 years. 

In a secret test at Newark Airport a 
new United States Army blind land- 
ing device worked so perfectly that 
the many airport employees and offi- 
cials watching thought the take-off 
and landing were both made in the 
ordinary way. As a matter of fact the 
pilot guided his plane solely by the 
flashing bulbs within the cabin. The 
device is guarded closely because of 
the interest foreign governments are 
taking in it. 

A Washington aviatrix, Lydia Clem- 
ent, still in the studert stage, had a 
practical but undesired demonstra- 
tion of one of those things that can 
happen to you in the air. She was 
flying solo when she saw her propel- 
ler leave her plane and go spinning 
out in front several feet. It then stop- 
ped and shot back over her head. 
Fortunately she remained calm and 
skillfully brought the plane to a safe 
landing. 





During the recent floods in New 
York state air lines were the only 


commercial carriers that were not 
forced to cancel some of their sched- 
uled trips. 

Modern 200-mile-an-hour American 
transports are giving ancient China 





The Pathfinde, 


some very modern touches so far 
traveling time is concerned. The 
are many such planes now in use 


China and new speed records a: 
being made everywhere. The _ 5) 


miles from Chungking to Hangko 
was covered recently in two hou: 
and 25 minutes. Chinese can now sp: 
the 165 miles from Nanking to Shan; 
hai in less than an hour, and Yunna: 
fu and Chungking, separated by 45) 
miles, are now Only two hours and 
minutes apart. 

A rather crude and dangerous e) 
periment was performed not long ag 
in Russia which may have importa: 
consequences so far as lighter-tha: 
air transportation of the future is 
concerned. While floating along 30) 
feet above the ground a dirigible drop 
ped a hook at the end of a cabk 
caught up a soldier stationed on th 
ground, and then raised him into th 
ship. Freight has been loaded and ui 
loaded by this method before, but thi 
is the first time it has ever been use: 
to pick up a passenger. It might b 
developed some day to aid the dirigi 
ble. 

With factories still busy turning out 
new machines and designers working 
feverishly on improvements that wil! 
make them more deadly Europe al 
ready has a tremendously large forc 


of modern fighting airplanes. Con 
servative estimates place the total 
military air strength of five leading 


European powers at well over 10,000 


planes. Russia is believed to be in 
the lead. 
Bureau of Air Commerce figures 


show that products of the American 
civil aeronautics industry during 1934 
had a total value of over $44,000,000 
and that the industry employed 18,000 
persons. During the year 10 captiv: 
and six free balloons valued at $250, 
000 were made. The remainder of th: 
total value was created through th: 
production of airplanes and airplane 
parts. 
Eee 


THINGS GRANDPA DID WITHOUT 


If you sat down and thought for a 
whole day you couldn’t possibly recall 
all of the things folks have now that 
your own grandfather did without. 
For instance, to start off with you 
would have to put down “old-age pen- 
sion,” federal relief, divorce, auto, air- 
plane, radio, cigarettes, electricity, se- 
rum for every ill, hundreds of chem- 
icals, elements, electrons, cosmic rays. 
X-rays, appendicitis operations, can- 
ned thought, photo-electric cells, tele- 
vision, government loans, income tax 
reports, bathing beauty shows, stream- 
lined trains, dog tags, Sunday movies, 
and so on ad infinitum. 
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DRESSING LOSS HEAVY 


Little more than half of a slaughter- 
ed beef ever arrives at the table as 
food. Examination of packing rec- 
ords reveals that approximately 30 per 
cent of the average 1,000-pound steer 
is lost in dressing. About 550 pounds 
survives as table meat while 150 
pounds of the remainder is converted 
into various by-products. 
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Present Day Wages 
io Times as High— 
Food 5 Times as High 


as in Ancient Rome 


(Continued from page 1) 


Potatoes were unknown. It will be 
noted that prices of food staples in 
Rome 16 centuries ago ranged very 
much the same as they have in the 
modern world. 

It must be remembered that all 
prices are relative. When the prices 
of staples are low it means that the 
cost of labor is on a similar scale. In 
order to complete the picture therefore 
we will cite some of the wages which 
were being paid in Rome at that time. 
A common laborer got 11 cents a day. 
And of course it was a long day—that 
is, from sun-up to sun-down or later. 
Bricklayers, carpenters, wagon mak- 
ers and smiths got more—that is, 21 
cents a day. Painters and shipbuild- 
ers rated still higher in the union scale 
—that is 32 cents a day. In addition 
to these wages, the workers were 
given their “keep”—but the rations 
were very meager. We find by con- 
sulting these ancient records that the 
NRA code laid down by Diocletian 
allowed the barbers to charge nine 
cents for each customer. This in- 
cluded shaving and hair trimming, but 
not any “shampoos,” “facials,” “hair 
singes,” “tonics,” or other extras. Or- 
dinary people didn’t know how to 
write in those days, but you could 
hire a professional scribe to write 
your letters for you and he was en- 
titled to charge 11 cents for 100 lines 
of his best script. A tailor was en- 
titled to charge 26 cents for making 
an over-garment, if you furnished the 
materials. If you were a primary 
teacher you would surely have to 
scratch for a living, for you would 
receive only 21 cents a month for each 
pupil. If you taught arithmetic how- 
ever you classified higher and could 
stick the students to the extent of 32 
cents a month. Lawyers were plenti- 
ful. They had no Offices with “shin- 
gles” hanging out. They paraded up 
and down the streets offering their 
services to all comers. But they 
couldn’t charge their clients according 
to the amount of money they had. 
They were required to present a case 
and prosecute it to a finish for the 
flat fee of $5.50. 

Taking into account the wages paid 
these ancient Romans—which aver- 
aged only about a tenth what they 
would be in this country today, and 
also considering the cost of necessi- 
lies, you can readily see that we mod- 
erns are very much better off. In 
fact, with these figures at hand, we 
can tell you exactly how much better 
off we are. We have made careful 
calculations as to the quantities of 
food which a worker could live on 16 
centuries ago and we find that his 
“board” would total $2.40 a month, at 
the prices quoted. This is eight cents 
i‘ day. We are taking no account of 








shelter. Figuring carefully on a simi- 
lar basis in the United States we find 
that at the low point of the depres- 
sion, in 1933, the food for a worker 
would have cost $7.20 for a month. 
This is 24 cents a day, or three time 
what it was in ancient Rome. Bring- 
ing the comparison up to the present 
time and allowing similar quantities 
of similar foods, we find that the cost 
would be about $12 a month. This is 
40 cents a day, or five times what it 
was in ancient Rome. We now have 
our figures complete. Wages now 
average 10 times as much as they were 
1,600 years ago, while the cost of liv- 
ing is five times as much. This means 
that we are just twice as well off, on 
the average, as the people of those 
days. This higher standard of living 
has been made possible by the inven- 
tion of machinery and labor-saving 
methods which have permitted em- 
ployers to pay higher and higher 
wages as the centuries have gone on. 
Not only have wages been steadily in- 
creased but the hours of labor have 
shown a steady decrease—so we are 
better off in more ways than one. Any 
time people are willing to have less 
of the things they like, we can reduce 
the hours of labor. This is a very 
easy method of solving the unem- 
ployment problem. But of course we 
shall have to simplify our ways of liv- 
ing and prepare to put up with lower 
Standards. There is some prospect 
that we may have no choice in this 
matter, for Japan and other energetic 
and growing nations are taking charge 
of things—and these nations are cer- 
tainly not going to allow us to con- 
tinue to enjoy such manifest advan- 
tages as we have thus far enjoyed. 
They are all on a very low scale of 
living themselves—and we are invited 
to come down to their level. In other 
words, when the “leveling” comes, it 
is likely to be a leveling DOWN and 
not a leveling UP. 
ee 


NEIGHBORHOOD NEWS 


Adams’ Reporter — Advertisement: 
The next cow of mine that’s killed by 
a speeding auto won’t die alone. I 
have purchased a new shotgun, so 
everyone take heed.—Edwin Wilkins. 

Afton Herald—Oscar Limpet was 
badly injured in an auto accident 
when he was run down while stand- 
ing beside the car in which he was 
riding. 

Clinton News—County Judge Ben 
Garner vouches for this news item. 
During a hunt in his neighborhood, 
the dogs scared up a big rabbit. The 
rabbit circled around among a bunch 
of steers and one of the steers aimed a 
vicious kick at the rabbit and struck 
it squarely on the head, laying it out 
cold, 

Wells County Signal—Last Thurs- 
day Elmer Bohack of this place and 
Coriander Sinjo of Mansfield were 
joined by the velvet bonds of hymen— 
Rev. Cooper officiating. Miss Sinjo 
comes highly spoken of both for her 
internal and external qualifications— 
but we cannot approve of girls from | 
other places grabbing our best catches. | 





Quit Using Tobacco! 100,000 
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Just Out! Latest Household Invention! 
New Rubber Squeegee Mop. Sensation 
everywhere. Ends stooping, scrubbing, 
\ and wringing. Amazes women. Cleans 
and dries floor with same easy motion. 
. \ Needed in every home, store, factory. 
Low priced. Guaranteed. 
AGENTS! Make a Clean-Up 
00% Profit. New Plan. Rapid- 
nf F hn No tell bn a 
Simply show sample and take or- 
ers. ¢ deliver and collect. Write 
‘or full details on how you can 


the agency and make a smal! fortune with 
unique FREE OUTFIT. Address 


KRISTIE MFG. CO., 838 BAR ST., AKRON, OHIO 
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STYLES SELL 
Illustration shows shoe in Look This 
oe Angeles to New York AGENTS ! Line Over 
Pigpiscand” aim Learn, why our saleemen carn 
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or Home Use. Work es, 

-/ Earo up to $55. Hunting Boots, Men's Fine 
weekly and en Financial Street Shoes,Women's Shoes. 
Independence. Sell full or Write TODAY for our line. 


part me. 1 © Moench Shoe Co., Dept.62, Boston, Mass. 


SAMPLES. 











_ ae; ~ REGULAR roure 
lacing worl greatest 
OrCounter Card er eeert one 


Dime-Lax (Broine tee, Contec: 
ne. 
Over 100 profit for yen qnd meer. 
chants. repeat orders. No 
experience or investment needed 
to start. Big catalog FREE. 
WORLD'S PRODUCTS CO. 
Spencer, ind. 


DON’T BE CUT 


Until You Try This 
Wonderful Treatment 
for pile suffering. If you have piles in 
any form write for a FREE sample of 
Page’s Pile Tablets and you will bless 
the day that vou read this. Write today. E. R. 
Page Co., 3176G Page Bidg., Marshall, Mich. 


“IN THE CENTER OF THINGS —ST. LOUIS” 
Outstanding Room Values 
$2.50 up 
Fine Food at Reasonable Prices 


+ Apoiel “enna * 
EPILEPSY—EPILEPTICS! 


Detroit lady finds relief for husband after Specigiots 
home and abroad failed. All letters answere: Mrs. 


GEO. DEMPSTER, Apt. 47, 6900 Lafayette Bivd., 
West, Detroit, Mich. 













Write for Free Booklet and Learn How. 
Results Guaranteed or Money Refunded. 


NEWELL PHARMACAL COMPANY 
825 Clayton Station St. Louls, Mo. 


Any 5 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


1 Woman’s World 11 Everybody's Poultry Mag. 
2 Mothers’ Home Life 12 Amer. Poultry Journal 
4 Household Magazine 13 Illustrated Mechanics 
- 14 Needlecraft 
5 Good Stories 15 Home Friend 
6 Gentlewoman Mag. 16 Poultry Tribune 
7 Home Circle 17 Plymouth Rock Mo. 
9 Country Home 18 Rhode Island Red Jol. 
10 Leghorn World X The Pathfinder 
No change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
Simply select your five favorite magazines above 
and check the corresponding numbers in the order 
blank below. Each magazine for one year. 
—_— — — —ORDER BLANK— 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 
For the enclosed $1.50 send me the magazines rep- 
resented by the following numbers I have checked to- 
gether with The Pathfinder all for one full year. 


| TV214]5161 7191 10) 10] 12] 13104105116) 17/18 
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Users 








Save yourself the 
misery of wearing leg- 
straps andcutting belts. 
Learn about the famous Cluthe Comfort Truss 
positively guaranteed to hold—a condition ab- 
solutely necessary for possible improvement 
or recovery. Water and perspiration proof; 
wear it in bath; Automatic Pad insures safety; hips 
left free. Made to your order for your individual re- 
quirements by mail on a liberal 60 days trial plan. 
Send for FREE hg = - 4 ¢ ty -5 p= a 
nm Tm: Tom 
iyeer py thood. Noobligation. Write today. 
Dept. 12, CLUTHE SONS, Bloomfield, New 
(Serving the Ruptured Since 1871.) 


All This for*2 


SPECIAL CLUB NO. 979 ALL 7 ONLY 


McCall’s Magazine 

Woman’s World 9 00 
a 

The Pathfinder Save $2.00 

Each magazine for one full year. This low price 

cannot be continued A long, so you better send 

in your order NO io change or substitution 


permitted. i a MUST all go to one address. 
THE PATHFINDER WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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LET ME SEND YOU 
THIS TAILORED SUIT 
AND PAY YOU UP TO $10 IN A DAY 


Amazing new ideal Wear this splendid suit and I'll 
fi it if ii] i 
Choose suit iP zou follow mu ns, Tens, tallgred to your 4 


‘our meas- 
ure. Just show it to your friends Make up to $10 in'e 
day—easy “Noeuperienss big : nati ior- 
ing house. Noe ne. No pi ae 


res. se Roser taae 
——ATHLETE’S a 


often known as toe-itch—is painful and can result in dan- 
gerous infection. Salves and ointments usually spread 
rather than cure it. Try the marvelous prescription of a 
famous physician—a powder powerful enough to cure the 
most obstinate cases, yet so mild and fragrant it makes an 
anexcelled body deodorant and baby wder. Send 50c 
= _——" treatment. Money back if not satisfied. 
Smith Co., 189 Midland Ave., East Orange, N. J. 


WEAK GLANDS 


can be revived and early old age prevented by new 
harmless home treatment. I suffered for 10 years 
and tried everything. Amazing results or money 
back. Send your address and 3c stamp for full in- 
formation to P. JUVENIS, Box 355, Hollywood, Calif. 


HM AND HAY FEVER 
rostment by 


RELIEVED Pay 
ae 

Sr eras ie 

Pea ae If not cancels charge. 


Address D. J. Lane, 44 9 Lane Bidg. St. Marys, Kanees 


LEADING $ 
MAGAZINES 


TAKE YOUR PICK 
Any 3 in Addition to The Pathfinder 


{] Daeer, | mg S Needlecraft, 2 yrs. 
Open Road (Boys), 2 yrs. 
| cana a Uy 2 yrs. 





Parent's Mag., 6 mos. 
Household, 2 yrs. Pictorial Review, 1 yr. 
McCall's Mag., 1 yr. Woman’s World, 2 yrs. 
Screen Play, 1 yr. Sports oo A yr. 
7 Confessions X]} The Path 

4 magazines in this club must include Pathfinder 
ne. change or substitution in the list of magazines 
permitted. Magazines MUST all go to one address. 
You actually save $2.00. Mark an X before the THREE 
magazines of your choice and mail this ad together 
with your name, address and remittance to 
THE PATHFINDER. WASHINGTON. D. C. 


Odd Occupation 
Results From Our 
Fondness for Tea 


Very few persons could give the 
correct answer if asked what govern- 
ment agency is represented by the 
BTT. Perhaps some would attempt to 
excuse themselves by saying there 
were sO many new alphabetical agen- 
cies these days that they could not 
keep track of them. However, this 
would be a poor excuse since the BTT 
was in existence long before the era 
of Hoover “commissions” or Roose- 
velt “alphabet soup”—in reality it has 
been functioning nearly 40 years. 

This agency is a branch of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and it is offi- 
cially known as the Board of Tea 
Tasters. During the 90’s inferior and 
adulterated teas were flooding this 
country and the board was created by 
act of Congress in March 1897 to put 
an end to the practice. It is composed 
of seven men who receive the munifi- 
cent salary of $50 per year. However, 
this is not so bad since the job does 
not interfere with their regular duties 
and they work at it only one week 
out of the year. While it is perhaps 
the oddest of all government occupa- 
tions it is by no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to be classed with boon-dog- 
gling. Upon the men who comprise 
the tea-tasting board devolves the im- 
portant duty of setting the standards 
for the teas which are allowed to enter 
the ports of the United States. 

Let us visit with the BTT in official 
session and find out how they work. 
We first enter a large room contain- 
ing a circular table piled high with 
samples of tea and a long row of 
china cups filled with the steaming 
beverage. Around the table, seated on 
high stools, are seven serious-looking 
gentlemen who make up the BTT. Now 
we are face to face with an odd situa- 
tion. Some of the tea-tasters do not 
seem to be tasting the tea at all but 
merely sniffing at it. That is exactly 
what they are doing for these men 
have been connected with the tea 
trade all their lives and are experts at 
judging flavor and quality of tea by 
smell as well as by taste. In fact, a 
good nose is one of the requirements 
for membership on the board. Now 
when we watch those who do taste 
the piping hot samples we find that 
they do not swallow it but eject it 
into an immense cuspidor near by. 
They tell us they would soon lose their 
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acute sense of taste were they 
swallow each sample, 

Members of the board sample ever, 
grade of tea and compare notes after 
every test. Teas which fall below the 
Standards agreed upon are set asic 
and the select grades again tasted ani 
one finally decided upon as a champi»;; 
and the next best designated as a re- 
serve champion. Tea tasters mus! 
bear in mind while at work variov, 
facts which have a close relation | 
flavor. Teas from all parts of thy 
world fall into three general classili- 
cations—fermented or black teas 
which are preferred in this country, 
unfermented or green tea which is tly 
kind used in Japan; and semi-fer- 
mented, a blend of the two. All three 
may come from the same bush for 
like some other commodities the chief 
difference lies in treatment after it is 
picked. Also, climate and altitude in 
which the tea is grown makes a mark- 
ed difference in flavor. These factor, 
must all be kept in mind. 

No other country in the world has a 
similar board, not even England which 
drinks 12 times as much tea per capita 
as we do—and Americans consuni 
around 25,000,000,000 cups of tea each 
year. There the tests are made by 
means of chemicals. Nevertheless, th 
standards of the United States are th 
highest in the world. 

No one knows just when tea first 
came into use as a beverage for like 
other things its origin is buried in an- 
tiquity. One legend tells how it was 
discovered in 2737 B. C. by a Chinese 
emperor, Shen-Nung (to whom al! 
agricultural, and medical knowledge 
is traced), who accidentally dropped 
a piece of tea-wood into a pot of boil- 
ing water intended for his supper. 
Another story relates how a lover 
brought his sweetheart flowers from 
the teabush and how she accidental]; 
drank some of the water from the vas: 
in which she had placed them. Stil! 
another concerns a priest named Bod 
hidharma who vowed he would wor- 
ship and pray to Buddha for nine years 
without sleep. At the end of three 
years he dozed off and as penance he 
plucked out his eyelashes and threw 
them away. From each of the lashes 
a teabush grew and when Bodhi- 
dharma began to get drowsy at th: 
end of another five years he plucked 
a few leaves from the magic or miracle 
bushes and ate them. These so stimu- 
lated him that he was able to com- 
plete his nine years worship. 

Existence of these legends would 
seem to indicate that tea was known 
long before there was any actual 
proof of its existence which dates 
back to about 600 A. D. Governments 
then as now were on the alert fo: 
something to tax and when tea becan 
popular in the 8th century a tea tax 
was slapped on. In the 9th century 
use of tea spread to Japan and late! 
to all the world but it was not until 
the 17th century tea-drinking was 
taken up in England where it might 
now be termed the national beverage 
In recent years its use has been 0 
the increase in the United States. 

In its early days the teabush wa 
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our story, in the fewest words possible and broad- 
Pathfinder. Ask for classified advertis rate 
Address: THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


do is tell 


AGENTS 

MEN WANTED by shoe manufacturer, established 31 

years to take orders for remarkable line of highest 
quality dress and work shoes for the entire family, 
including special bargains as low as $1.98. Good pay 
every day and your own shoes at factory prices. No 
experience needed. Three line sales outfit free. Write 
Mason Shoe Manufacturing Co., Dept. M18, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis. = Bs 
SEND HOSE SIZE for samples and opportunity for 

20 week job. Just show sensational guaranteed 
hosiery to friends. Dignified, pleasant easy work. 
Everything supplied. Wilknit Hosiery, Desk J-40, 
Greenfield. Ohio. 


$6.85 HOURLY! Amezing No-Platz fixes punctures 
without patching; makes tires puncture proof! In- 
stantly—permanently seals holes made by nails, etc. 
Big seller. Free sample offer. No-Flatz, Dept. M-111, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
100% PROFIT. Sell new 21 all-folder $1. Christmas 
assortment. 10 other fast selling money making 
boxes. Extra bonus. Samples on approval. Write 
Schwer, Dept. 268M, Westflield, Mass. 
BOTH MEN AND WOMEN to represent Pathfinder, 
part or full time. If experienced so state. Address 
the Pathfinder, Washington, D. 
CAMERA SUPPLIES As 
EVERYTHING PHOTOGRAPHIC. Thousands of Bar- 
gains, New and Used, Guaranteed. Write for Free 
Catalog. Trade in your old equipment. Central 
Camera Co., 230 South Wabash, Dept. Y-8. Chicago. 
CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
USED CORRESPONDENCE COURSES AND BOOKS 
Sold, Rented, Exchanged. Bargain Catalog Free. 
(Courses Bought). Lee Mountain, Pisgah, Ala. 




















DOGS PE a 
HUNDRED HUNTING DOGS. Medicine. Supplies. 
Catalogue. Agents. Kaskaskia, A76, Herrick, Ill. 


FEMALE HELP WANTED 


$15 A WEEK and your own dresses free for demon- 
strating latest lovely Fashion Frocks. No can- 
vassing. Write fully. Give your size and color pref- 
erence. Fashion Frocks, Dept. J-1029, Cincinnati. O. 
FILMS, PRINTING AND DEVELOPING 
ROLL DEVELOPED, PRINTED, and two professional 
evlargements 25c coin. Reprints 3c. Immediate 
Service. The Photo Mill, Box 629H, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 
ROLLS RUSHED! Developed and printed with two 
Supertone enlargements 25c. Extra enlargements 
four for 25c. Nutone, Maywood, Illinois. ca, 
BORDER PRINTS 4 cents, film developed 5 cents. 
Photographers, 207 E. Chicago Street, Valparaiso, 
Indiana. 

















FROG RAISING 


RAISE FROGS FOR US! We supply stock and buy 

what you raise. No experience necessary. Backyard 
pond starts you. Frog Canning Company. (145-R). 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


INFORMATION 








A real job getter. 





women. 
nations. Short hours. Common 
Experience unnecessary. 
Pull particulars and list positions Free. 
Franklin Institute, Dept. B14, 
N. Y¥. (Established 1905.) 


MEDICAL 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER troubles relieved by old 
Indian herb. Month’s treatment $1. Indian Herb 
Co., Ceres, N 


25 coached free. 
Write today 
Rochester, 
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PENNIES WANTED 


WE PAY $25 EACH for rare Lincoln and Indian- 
head Pennies. All dates wanted. Send 10c for 
catalog. Penny Shop, Caneyville, Ky. 

PERSONAL 


LONESOME?—Confidentiat introductions by letter; 
dependable, nationwide service for refined people. 
Investigate the best. Sealed particulars free. Evan 
Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Florida. 

WHY LONELY? I have members everywhere many 
wealthy. Get —— and find happiness. Stamp 

= particulars. irginia Deckert, Box 213, Dallas, 
exas. 

LONELY? Write today for Free Descriptions desir- 
able ladies, gentlemen everywhere (many wealthy) 

i Mrs. Budd, Box 753-K, San 

















DIVORCES. EASY DIVORCE LAW. Send one dol- 
lar for copy of divorce laws. W. P. Dodds, At- 

torney, Beebe, Arkansas. 

LONESOME? Book of Photos and descriptions Free. 
Many wealthy. Write The Exchange, B-3827 Main, 

Kansas City, Mo. _ ; ee 

GET ACQUAINTED CLUB—Established, 
Members everywhere. (Many wealthy). 

write Box 1251, Denver, Colo. 








Reliable. 
If lonely, 





LONESOME? Join select club. Refined members 
everywhere. Elsa Thorpe, Box 18, Ridgewood, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 





MAN, CONGENIAL, HAS MONEY wants nice sweet- 
heart. Write at once. Club 55, Oxford, Fila. 
LONESOME? Many genuine marriageable_corre- 
spondents. State age, wishes. 50c. John Hodson, 
Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. _ “ Mt it” 
SWEET LITTLE MAIDEN with money craves roman- 
tic sweetheart. Write. Gladys Fore, S-2-Club, 
Oxford, Fila. 











called cha and in early English writ- 
ings is referred to variously as cha, 
tcha and chaw and later is called tay 
and tee. Oddly enough the tea shrub 
belongs to the plant family known as 
theaceae. From the name cha is also 
derived chanoyu, the Japanese word 
for a time honored institution, the tea 
ceremony, rooted in the principles of 
the Buddhist sect, Zen, and founded on 
admiration of the beautiful in daily 
life such as cooking, etc. This cere- 
mony takes place in the chaseki (tea- 
room) which is usually about nine feet 
square or smaller to suggest genteel 
poverty to the guest although no ex- 
pense is spared in the interior. Each 
guest crawls into the room through a 
small door about three feet square and 
finds an alcove filled with expensive 
ornaments and a fireplace for steeping 
tea sunk into the floor. According to 
the rules of best Japanese etiquette a 
full meal is served before the pour- 
ing and drinking of the tea. This cus- 
tom was founded under the Shogun 
Yoshimasa about the middle of the 
15th century and still flourishes among 
those who remain faithful to and 
cherish the old spirit of Japan. 
ee 
TROUT SIAMESE TWINS 

In the state fish hatchery at Los An- 
geles in their own little tank swim 
Chris and Sally, the only known 
Siamese twin trout in existence. They 
have been scurrying about their tank 
for more than a year now. Christened 
Christivomer and Salamondae_ they 
are called Chris and Sally for short. 


— ee 


There is said to be an opening for 
an editor in one of our leading peni- 
tentiaries—but it should be explained 
that the work is confining. 


TO Ore 


MARY’S NEW PET 


Mary had a little lamb— 
That old jibe makes us laugh— 
For all we care about today 
Is Mary’s pretty calf. 
—Contributed. 








PATENT ATTORNEYS 


PATENTS. Reasonable Terms. Book and advice free. 
L. F. Randolph, Dept. 703, Washington, D. C. 


SALESMEN WANTED 


STARK NEEDS 1000 SALESMEN quick. Cash Pay 
Weekly. Hundreds make $200.00 in month. Easy, 
Interesting Outdoor Work. Spare Time or Full Time. 
No Cash or Experience needed. Write quick for Free 
Sales Making Outfit and Weekly Pay Plan. If you 
can’t sell—Buy Stark Trees. Write for Catalog. Stark 
Nurseries, Box C-2608, Louisiana, Mo. 
BIG QUICK PROFITS teking orders for Dunlap Pants, 
$1.95 up. Zipper Jackets and Raincoats, too. Sam- 
ples to producers. No experience or money re- 
quire Everything to start furnished free. Dunlap 
Pants Co., Dept. 12-H, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


SALESWOMEN WANTED 


DEMONSTRATE New Ladies’ Lock-Stitch Ringless 
Stocking Gueranteed Against Runs. No canvassing. 
Low priced. Free Samples. Give your size. Super- 
wear Hosiery, Dept. H-102, St. Paul, Minn. 
STAMPS 
INCLUDED IN OUR COMBINATION of Unusual 
Stamps is a Parcel Post set of Belgium, Commemo- 
rative sets of Italy and Belgium, set of Czechoslo- 
, and complete sets of Portugal and Hungary, 
all for only 10c! Pearson Bros, 68 Nassau S&t., 
Dept. 506, New York. 


TEACHERS REGISTRIES 


TEACHERS: MANY VACANCIES REPORTED to you 
by new placement plan. Treweeke Assn., 3, 
Wichita, Kans. 

















ty EERE 838389 ee 
BETTER QUALITY! Lighter, milder, golden yellow 
smoking or rich ripe chewing, two pounds, post- 


id, 50c. Riverside nch, 121, Hazel, Kentucky. 
WRITERS SERVICE 


WANTED. Original poems, songs. MMM Publishers, 
Dept. P., Studio Bldg., Portland, Ore. 
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$100 Brings Snug 


MONTHLY INCOME 


Perhaps a fortune from an oil in- 
vestment! Are you interested in 
speculating where such rich rewards 
are possible? Write for complete details. 


THOS. J. RUDDY 
601 Commerce-Exchange Bldg.. 
OKLAHOMA CITY 
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SPECIAL CLUB NO. 908 

Woman's World 

Household Magazine > 

Illustrated Mechanics 

Good Stories 

Gentiewoman Magazine 

Mother’s Home Life 

The Pathfinder You Save $1.50 

Each magazine for one full year and all must go to 

one address. No change or substitution in the maga- 

zines in this club permitted. We can guarantee this 

low price for 30 DAYS ONLY. 

THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON. D. C. 
Quick, Lasting Results 
Guaranteed by this revolu- 
tionary home Pile treatment, 
even in most obstinate cases! 
No other remedy contains rare 
ingredients that make Helin 
results so remarkable. Write 
nearest office for 2 Treatments 

? sent absolutely FREE to you. 

Helin Products Co., Dept. 14-5 

Hollyweed, California 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Without Operation 





QUIT TOBACCO 


The Health Remedy Products of Kansas City is now offering 
a NEW scientifically grsperee treatment to aid men and wo- 


men banish quickly ail desire for smoking, chewing or snuff. 
Thousands have already proved success of this 
New Easy Way. Write today for Free Booklet. 
Accept no substitutes. Write Health Remedy Products, 
Dep. 107 Manufacturers Exch. Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


Prostate Sufferers 


Prostate gland acute or chronic, rheumatism, kidney 
and bladder sufferers send for free trial package, 
gmosing results. Endorsed by doctors. 

PROSTEX COMPANY, Dept. T-2, Miami, Oklahoma. 


im Your Height Increased in 14 days 


BE TALL ses 


rapidly gained. Amazing course 
or send 3c for book of convincing testimony and 


guarantee. STEBBING SYSTEM, Dept. P.F.49, FOREST HILLS.N.Y. 

















LUCIDS 





Judge—Your wife says you struck 
her, Uncle Josh. Have you any ex- 
cuse to offer? 

Uncle Josh—Ah suttingly has, Jedge. 
While Ah was prayin’ fo’ rain fo’ mah 
crops, she was prayin’ fo’ fair wedder 
*cause she was gwine to wash. 


Mr. Dubb—Often when I look up at 
the stars in the firmament I cannot 
help thinking how small, how insig- 
nificant, how miserably low I am. 

Mrs. Dubb—And is that the only 
time that thought occurs to you, Mr. 
Dubb? 


He—Miss Onthego, if you wish to 
see nature at its best you should take 
a trip through the great pine woods of 
the Adirondack mountains. 

Miss Onthego—Oh, that would be 
great! I dote on pineapples. 


Little David, while at a neighbor’s, 
was given a piece of bread and butter 
and he politely said: “Thank you!” 

“That’s right, David,” said the lady. 
“T like to hear little boys say “Thank 
you’, ” 

“Well,” added David, “if you want 
to hear me say it again you might put 
some jam or jelly on it.” 


“But, my dear madam, it’s no use 
consulting me about your husband. 
I’m a horse doctor.” 

“That’s why I came to you,” said 
the woman. “He’s a chronic kicker.” 


Mother—Now, Henry, don’t go so 
far out in the water, 

Little Henry—Yes, but you let dad- 
dy do it. 

Mother—Well, that’s different. Dad- 
dy has his life insured. 


Mrs. Youngbride—Now I know why 
it was that Dick went to work this 
morning singing as I never heard him 
sing before. 

Neighbor—What was it? 

Mrs, Youngbride—I made a mistake 
and gave him birdseed for breakfast 
instead of breakfast food. 


Johnny—Father, how do you spell 
“high”? 

Father—H-i-g-h. Why do you want 
to know? 

Johnny—’Cause I’m writing a com- 
position on the high ena, 


Tramp—Would you come to the res- 
cue of a fellow business man whose 
credit is frozen? 

Citizen—Do you mean that you want 
me to give you some money? 

Tramp—Oh, no—nothing so crude 
as that. All I want is for you to 
finance me until the present emergen- 
cy is over. 


She—The man I marry must be 
brave as a lion, but not nervy; hand- 
some as a Greek god, but not con- 
ceited; wise as Solomon, but meek as 


a lamb—a man who is kind to every 

woman, but who loves only one. 
He—Great Scott; wasn’t it a strange 

coincidence that we met! 





Mr. Meek (protestingly)—But, my dear, 
all the great men smoked, you know. 

Mrs. M. (soothingly )—Yes, Henry, and 
when you get to be a great man I shan’t 
object to your smoking either. 


Inski—What’s 
about now? 

Gideonse—Something somebody else 
has just done which he could have 
done so much better. 


Blowfish bragging 


Smith—Is young Cameron what you 
would call a first-class newspaper 
man? 

Crichton—I should say so. Now that 
so many people are predicting the end 
of the world is coming next year, he 


has two editorials all ready writte:— 
one to publish if it does come off ai 
the other if it doesn’t. 


A new police officer was anxious {o 
make a record, and his chance ca 
very soon. When he was on his b 
he phoned to the police station a)\| 
reported: “There’s a man that’s bev: 
robbed by some other men and | 
got one of them.” 

“Which one have you got?” ask 
the sergeant. 

The reply came back: 
that was robbed.” 


“The m 


Kumquat—I’m tired of life. I don’ 
know what to do. 

Cheesepocket—In that case go ove! 
to Germany and shout: “Down with 


Hitler!” 


Susie—Why does a clock have | 
start all over again when it gets to 12” 

Johnnie—Why, you boob, it’s ’caus: 
13 is an unlucky number. 


Mrs. Poteet—I see the market repor' 
says that money is easier. 

Mr. Poteet—That must refer to its 
goin’. I’m blamed if it’s any easic: 
comin’. 


Cashew—Does your boy find his 
school problems hard? 

Pecan—Oh, no. The problems are 
easy enough, but his answers are too 
original to suit the teacher. 
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WANTED MEN 


for TEA2" {COFFEE ROUTES 


WAKING REGULAR WEEKLY CALLS 60% 
a... Pays UP’ to 


a jocal route. Ihave op 
ties for both men an 
who need oe AE weekly cash earn- 


— big g profi possibilities your very 
ave 


Permanent Route with Big 


Weekly Cash Earnings 
Tea and Coffee Routes pay best be- 
le must have 
ou call on regular consumers, 
pply kitchen necessities |! the 
p— is, take in all the cash, and k 
ourse 
You positively don’t 
risk a penny of your money. I will 
Fa you a brand new 8-Cylinder Ford 
udor Sedan as a bo 
-~ + Fay x. producer. —E ab t ¢ 
addition to your regular large daily . 
This is not a raffle or 


ears. Comp: 
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goon as I 
—_ from | ae “a Oy costs. s nothing to 
find out how you can enjoy immed 
ate big cash earnings. 


Year "Round Earnings 
Think how wonderful it would be to 


at once on 

rtuni- 
women 
plan assures 


our own establishe 


by Rg Bona chance tomake have —_— rolling in your pocket 
up to $60.00 in a week full time. Make every week in the oo No m 
up to $3.00 to $5.00 in a day just for tramping around looking for wor! 


No more penny pine ing. Hav 
money to help pay your nagging bi 
—buy clothing—pay on the mortgay 
— yourself a home—put money 

ank—or whatever your he: 
desires. That’s the opportunity I a 
offering you. 


Propet Send Money—Just Your Name 


4 wickly as I can hear from yo 

ut. 5 send mt ws Ate startling facts before you a 
then you can decide for-yourself. Y 
be the judge whether or not my off 
is fair. vediieete — sy 
money risk. Costs +1 in 

The facts I se 4 = 
be the turning point in your life. 


Put your name on goupes or pen: 
postcard at once and mail 


hings to eat 


mus if you show 


will be 


loffer all —_—- 


ROUTE COUPON 


y ALBERT MILLS, Route Mer., 
H 7663 Monmouth Ave., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Rush me free facts on Tea and Coffee Route plan showing just how 
I can get started earning up to $60.00 in a week with 
No Money Risk. 


Also send your Ford automobile 


offer. This places me under no obligation. 
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(Please Print or Write Plainly) 
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